


COLUMBIAN 
GROUND SQUIRREL 
The higher foothills and moun- 
tain valleys are the preferred 
haunts of the richly pelaged 
Columbian ground squirrel. 
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The remarkable 542 Filmosound 


The 542 Filmosound weighs 29 Ibs. That's 20% lighter 
than any other 16mm projector. It has the heft of a 
portable typewriter and doesn't bump your leg when 
you carry it. The 542 goes from classroom to audi- 
torium, with ease 

The heart of any projector is the lens and optics 
system. This determines the quality and brightness of 
the picture on the screen. The 542 Filmosound throws 
34% more light on the screen than the verage pro- 
jector. If you'd like to know how this is done, we'll send 
you the specs. Enough to say that it results from a 
startling advance in the lens and optics system. It 
means that you can project colour or black and white 
16mm film in daylight and still see clearly. And 
students can take notes while the film is being shown 





Anyone can operate the 542. You can thread the unit 
and project a picture in 60 seconds. You rewind in 
seconds without changing reels. The lens focuses 
positively, at the turn of a dial. It's the same with tone 
control: a dial provides dead-on tone adjustment 
automatically. And the gear-driven tilt control adjusts 
from vertical to 10 degrees at the turn of a knob. 





The 542 Filmosound is the ultimate product in the 
famous line of Filmosound projectors, yet it costs no 
more than lesser equipment. Research did it. Bell & 
Howell research. There are many other things you 
should know about the 542 before you buy any 16mm 
projector. For a brochure describing what these things 


are, 
CONTACT 


McBAIN CAMERA SPECIALTY Ltd. 


Oe 10247 JASPER AVENUE, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


A HAPPY WAY TO TEACH 


IMPORTANT HEALTH HABITS 





By Walt Disney Productions 
© 1951, Walt Disney Productions 


Ten Minute Colour Movie. Full of fun—and practical 
suggestions on cold prevention for boys and girls of all 
ages. Film available free on short-term loan for showing 
or repeat performance. 
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- Sraetiones Dept. ATA-6111 
“ i Kimberly-Clark Canada Ltd. 
— —> 2 Carlton St., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Please send me free (except for return postage) the 
16 mm sound and colour movie version of ‘‘How to 


Plan a complete pro- 
gram with the film and 
cold prevention pos- 
ters. Health pledges 
also available for 
grades 2,3 & 4. 


FREE from the makers 
of Kleenex tissues. 


Kleenex is a trademark of 
: KIMBERLY-CLARK Canada Ltd. 
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Catch a Cold”’. 

Date wanted (allow 10 
days) 

2nd choice 


In addition please send: 


—copies of HealthPledges 


(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 


—sets of posters (large 


schools may require 
more than one set) 


i 
(Please Print) 

School Grade__ 

Street 

City Prov. 





NOTE: Material will be sent 
to teachers and authorized 
adult personnel only. 
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Alberta teachers will watch with interest the proceedings 
of the fifty-fifth annual convention of the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association. The deliberations of as influential a 
group as this are important, not only to teachers but to the 
public generally and to students in particular. 

Traditionally, much of the business of the convention 
is connected with school finance, and this is understandable 
because of the rapid expansion in Alberta school systems and 
increased costs. It is likely that considerable discussion will 
develop this year on the so-called foundation plan for school 
financing. Other matters related to the school administration 
such as school bus operations, insurance, and textbook rental 
plans will no doubt come before the delegates again this 
year. The general area of collective bargaining, teachers’ 
salaries, tenure, resignation dates, and transfers, accounts 
for a considerable number of ASTA standing policy resolu- 
tions and a number of resolutions from the executive and 
member school boards. It is unlikely that this year’s order 
paper will be markedly different, although we understand 
that substantial constitutional changes are to be considered. 

On occasions in the past, the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association has through the medium of its official journal 
chided teachers and their organization about their preoccu- 
pation with such material things as salaries and tenure. Such 
observations we have endured with as much grace as we can 
muster, for it is surely the ASTA’s right through its official 
organ to say what it wants to say on any subject related to 
education. There are, however, many teachers who believe 
that the consistent attack on teachers’ rights is symptomatic 
of a deep-seated master-servant obsession among trustees. 

We have been inclined to take the point of view that 
the trustees’ organization will in time mature to the point 
where it begins to grapple with some of the major problems 
facing education today. We know that individual school 
trustees are worried about these problems and that a number 
of Alberta school boards are attempting to give educational 
leadership. We believe that the day will come when the order 
paper of the ASTA annual convention will deal with many 
problems other than education costs, school finance, teachers’ 
salaries, tenure, and proposed amendments to The School 
Act. We know individual trustees and some school boards 
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who are deeply concerned about such matters as the drop- 
out rate in our high schools, who are worried about programs 
for students who do not wish to follow an academic route, 
and who feel that they should have more time during board 
meetings to consider accreditation, adult education, and a 
host of other purely educational problems. It is a matter of 
regret that their voices and their convictions seem to be so 
notably absent during the annual convention. 

Perhaps the real reason for this situation is that most 
trustees regard education as an expenditure rather than as 
an investment. Indeed, there are some trustees whose total 
concept of their function appears to be that of representing 
a taxpayer’s protective association. This is not to say that 
a trustee should not be concerned with costs, because it is a 
legitimate part of his responsibility. The important thing to re- 
member is that it is only part of his responsibility as a trustee. 

We hear a great deal these days about the tremendous 
struggle between East and West. We continue to hear critical 
opinions about the adequacy of our educational system. 
Educators debate tirelessly about the relative merits of a 
liberal arts education and technical education. Everyone gets 
into the act when so-called modern education is compared 
with education of yesterday. All of us do a lot of talking 
about our educational problems, but precious little more. 

It is time for trustees, teachers and all who feel that 
a first-rate educational system is the best guarantee of sur- 
vival in the future to face up to the appalling waste of human 
resources in our country. It is little short of a national dis- 
grace that in Canada we have only six out of every hundred 
entering Grade II graduating from university, only one of 
that group who will attain a master’s degree, and only 1.5 of 
every thousand who will achieve a doctor’s degree. We are 
losing ground so rapidly by comparison with Russia and to 
a lesser degree with the United States that we will inevitably 
become unable to supply minimal needs for scientists and 
technicians. Without decrying in any way the contributions 
which can be made by liberal arts graduates, they aren’t going 
to help us too much in today’s technological crisis. 

These are some of the problems facing us today. We have 
been acting as though we think they will go away if we ignore 
them, but current events won’t permit that sort of procras- 
tination. We need leadership, unflagging zeal and the coopera- 
tion of the best minds of all who are interested in education, 
if history is not to find us wanting in our day. 
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Professionalism 


There is great danger of 

a widening gap in understanding 
between professionals and 

the public as scientific knowledge and 
techniques advance by 

giant strides. Public respect and 
confidence will continue as long as 
people believe that professional men 
and women strive constantly 

to improve the quality of the 

services which they render to society. 
But the public may become 

less certain in its support if it senses 
that professional men and women 
believe that only by extending 
periods of training at university can 
there be improvement in 

professional service. 


E. C. Manning 








serene is a section of the public 
which regards members of the gov- 
ernment and civil servants who are in 
key professional positions as a special 
type of parasite holding down nice, 
white-collar jobs at public expense. 
This view is a fallacy, as those of you 
know who have tried other forms of 
occupation and toil. The position of 
the professional man or woman carries 
a burden of responsibility which is far 
heavier in many cases than those ac- 
tivities which some people regard as 
the hard work of this world. 

The fact that such a fallacy exists 
underscores the need for members of 
government and the professions to es- 
tablish and to maintain the closest 
possible touch with the rank and file 
of the people. In the professions par- 
ticularly, there is a growing danger of 
losing close contact with the general 
public. The reasons are pretty obvious. 
All professions are making tremendous 
advances in scientific knowledge and 
techniques. The more highly specialized 
the training, the stronger is the ten- 
dency toward a rift in understanding 
between the non-professional citizen 
and the highly skilled, highly trained 
man or woman. While this situation 
need not be serious, let us not forget 
that a wide gap of this kind can be 
critical. 

Members of the professional insti- 
tute and of the government share three 
things. In the first place, we share the 
task of providing the best possible 
standard of service to the people who 
employ us, for both of us are em- 
ployees of the public and we can be ex- 
pected to share equally the responsibil- 
ity of doing everything in our power to 
enhance progressively the quality and 
standards of the service we perform. In 
the second place, we share a responsi- 
bility of improving constantly our con- 
tribution to the good and the welfare 
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of the people we serve and to the 
province of whose administration we 
are a part. This is particularly true in 
the professions. As we all know, we 
are living in an age of tremendous pro- 
gress, most significant in the various 
fields of science, and every professional 
man and woman today has an inescap- 
able responsibility to keep abreast of 
this amazing progress so that the public 
can always be certain to reap the bene- 
fits of improved skills and techniques. 

The third thing we share in common 
is what I would call the danger of 
“rut-ism’’, a term which I have coined 
to describe the natural human tendency 
to resist change or to get in a rut. Few 
will doubt that this is a danger to 
which governments and members of 
the public service are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible. 

When a _ government formulates 
policy, it does so only after a great 
deal of debate at both cabinet and 
legislative levels during which various 
alternatives are considered. When a 
government adopts policy, it is con- 
vinced that its decision is the best and 
that the policy is the best course to 
follow in the interests of all. At this 
point it becomes obvious that a gov- 
ernment will naturally defend such 
policy against all comers. 

But with the passage of time, condi- 
tions change, circumstances change, 
and pressures to change the policy de- 
velop. This is a crucial point to which 
government must be sensitive. It may 
be perfectly natural to keep right on de- 
fending a policy which may have been 
the very best policy ten years ago, but 
is not necessarily the best policy today 
because of changed conditions. Resist- 
ance to change may be a good thing to 
the extent that it preserves stability in 
our society and in public administra- 
tion, but we must never take the posi- 
tion that, because we have done some- 
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thing one way for 10 or 15 years, we 
can never do it any other way. To per- 
mit ourselves to get so deeply in a rut 
that we become insensitive to public 
sentiment or judgment will ultimately 
bring public condemnation and such 
pressure that change cannot be resisted. 

A matter which is dear—very, very 
dear—to the heart of every profes- 
sional man or woman is the question 
of the standards of their profession. 
One of the first and foremost responsi- 
bilities of the professional person is 
to guard jealously the standards of his 
profession. To do this he must never 
be satisfied with those standards. He 
must recognize that there is no standard 
so high that it cannot be raised higher; 
no knowledge so great that it cannot be 
increased; no service or technique so 
well-developed that it cannot be im- 
proved. This sort of dedication to im- 
provement is the guarantee of the 
professional to the public that it can 
expect him to ever take the lead in 
seeking better techniques, higher stan- 
dards, better facilities. So let us never, 
never underestimate the importance of 
standards, of maintaining them and 
constantly improving them. 

But at this point we should remem- 
ber that there is danger that we may 
confuse the raising and preservation of 
standards with other factors which may 
or may not be related to those stan- 
dards. Let us look for a moment at 
some things which are being widely 
discussed in many sections of the pub- 
lic. At the present time, there is a great 
deal of talk about what should be the 
length of time required to train a pro- 
fessional man or woman properly in 
any number of professional fields, and 
there is a considerable difference of 
opinion on the matter. There are those 
who say that the only way to get good 
professional standards is to lengthen 
progressively the period of training. 





There are others who argue just as 
strenuously that such is not necessarily 
so, that lengthening the period may 
be an advantage but it may also permit 
the inclusion of things which some will 
later decide did not contribute to rais- 
ing professional standards. So let us 
be very careful not to assume that just 
by adding another year or two on the 
length of time required of a man at 
university before he graduates, we 
thereby automatically make him a 
higher qualified graduate than if the 
term had been kept shorter and some 
of the factors he is required to absorb 
had been adjusted as they relate to his 
particular field of work. 

This is an area in which profes- 
sionals themselves can do a tremendous 
lot of good work by seeing to it that 
the things which are eliminated from 
requirements, the things which are not 
enlarged, are only those which will 
not contribute to their standards as a 
graduate, and yet see to it that every- 
thing is included that is essential. We 
must be concerned with the amount 
of time we take out of a young person’s 
life before he graduates as a profes- 
sional person, and we simply cannot 
generalize that, if a man is a good en- 
gineer because he has four years at 
university, he will automatically be 25 
percent better if he takes five years of 
university instead of four. That simply 
doesn’t work out; it is unrealistic. 

Another matter which is the subject 
of much discussion and bearing on the 
same subject is the matter of costs. 
Those connected with education will 
appreciate this problem more than 


This article has been adapted from an 
address delivered by Premier Manning 
to the Professional Institute of Civil 
Servants of Alberta during May of 
this year. 
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others. I have never been able per- 
sonally to see the validity of the argu- 
ment that you can measure the stan- 
dard of education by the dollars and 
cents you spend on it. There is a re- 
lationship undeniably, but let us never 
get the idea that, simply because we 
add another so many millions of dollars 
to the price we pay for education, this 
guarantees that our standard of educa- 
tion is going to be increased by the 
same percentage. A relationship is in- 
disputable; we get only what we pay 
for. But in these arguments over costs, 
we may forget that factors creep in 
which have little or no bearing on the 
standards of our education. 

We simply cannot say that because 
we are spending a few more dollars on 
education than anybody else, our stan- 
dards are that much better because of 
it. My claim is that you cannot accur- 
ately measure the standard of a pro- 
fessional graduate by the number of 
years he spends in university or by the 
number of dollars that you spend on 
his education. Both are inseparable, 
but they are not in themselves accurate 
yardsticks by which you can measure 
the result which you wish to attain. 

Another matter which ought to con- 


‘cern citizens seriously is that of a 


standard of values. Today the world is 
split into two camps. The great psy- 
chological question is whether we have 
collectivism or individualism; domina- 
tion by the state collectively or freedom 
of individuals. In our own standard of 
values, which do we put first, material 
security or freedom as individuals? 
That should be a simple question to 
answer in a free world, but is it? When 
you look at the decisions of men and 
women and of groups of people today, 
it makes you wonder whether, even 
in the remaining free world, a lot of 
people really do put the freedom of 
individuals ahead of this modern, in- 
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satiable desire to be secure materially. 
Where do we relate knowledge? What 
value do we attach to knowledge as 
compared with temporary things that 
satisfy our immediate desires or plea- 
sures? We say that the strength of 
democracy is the enlightenment of its 
people. We talk in generalities about 
education being the greatest essential 
for our children. Do we mean it? 
Sometimes I wonder. 

There has been, as you know, a 
great deal of talk around Alberta re- 
cently about education. Recently I was 
looking over a few figures in our prov- 
ince and it struck me as rather signifi- 
cant that citizens in Alberta are today 
paying about $55,000,000 in taxation 
for education annually. That is supple- 
mented of course from the general 
revenue of the province, but I am 
talking about what citizens pay in 
direct educational taxes. I get letters 
and resolutions and hear speeches say- 
ing that our people are taxed to death. 
They just can’t pay anything more for 
education. And then I pick up some 
more statistics and find that these 
same people who couldn’t afford an- 
other dollar for education without 
going bankrupt paid $69,300,000 for 
liquor, $8,000,000 for soft drinks, and 
another $16,700,000 in various legal- 
ized forms of gambling, which is getting 
pretty close to double what they paid in 
taxes for the education of their chil- 
dren. A society which will spend 50 
percent more every year on its drink 
bill—without discussing for a moment 
the merits or otherwise of what they 
drink—50 percent more than on the 
education of their children, cannot 
conscientiously and truthfully say that 
it believes that the education of our 

(Continued on Page 37) 





S we discovered the two or three 

times our crowded itinerary per- 
mitted us a brief walk outside our 
hotel, three Canadians can feel very 
foreign indeed in the streets of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad! There, we were 
constantly aware that we were strang- 
ers in a land where some 250 million 
other people were very much at home. 
We did not feel nearly so strange, how- 
ever, in the schools of Moscow and 
Leningrad. 

During our two-week stay in the 
Soviet Union, Carl, Gene and I saw 
five of what Soviet educators call “sec- 
ondary” schools, covering Grades I-XI. 
These included a boarding school, an 
evening school for workers, an experi- 
mental school, and two regular day 
schools, one of which operated on two 
shifts. All of these were teaching the 
same program and, in each case, we 
were shown whatever classes and 
grade levels we wished, insofar as the 
timetable permitted. 

We are often asked if we were al- 
lowed to go where we pleased or were 
shown only the very best of their 
schools. It’s hard to judge, for we 
know only what we saw or were told, 
but I think the proper answer is “No” 
to both. Any two-week itinerary re- 
quires careful preplanning on the part 
of the hosts if the visitors are to get 
any real value from their experience, 
and this in turn means that most items 
must be selected arbitrarily by the 
hosts. On the other hand, we felt that 
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Soviet “Secondary” Schools 








Gerald Nason 


Teaching in 


the schools we were shown — while 
carefully selected—were chosen to il- 
lustrate the range in provisions for 
Soviet children, at least in the cities. 


The schools themselves 


The Soviet schools we saw were four 
or five stories high and housed be- 
tween 23 and 60 classrooms. Some of 
the older ones were brick, but cement 
is now the favorite material and, in the 
case of the Leningrad boarding school, 
even the scrollwork fences were of 
precast cement. Economy is no doubt 
one reason for the reliance on cement 
but standardization is probably an- 
other. We were told that the 50-room 
Secondary School No. 1 in Moscow 
took four months to build in 1955 but 
that a similar school can now be com- 
pleted in 56 days. 

School grounds vary with the age 
and location of the schools. In older, 
downtown districts, grounds are often 
small, hemmed in by large buildings 
and paved with cement or asphalt. In 
new suburban areas, where the ex- 
tensive building projects consist of 
nine-story apartment dwellings rather 
than private homes, grounds are usu- 
ally larger and unsurfaced. 

The classrooms we saw were quite 
adequate to seat 35-40 pupils in the 
Soviet fashion — two at a desk, with 
a single inkwell between them. Decora- 
tion varied from an_ indescribable 
shade of very light green paint (appar- 
ently a permanently non-drying variety) 
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to a more restful, dignified (and dry) 
brown such as that popular with Cana- 
dian school boards in the thirties. 
Somewhere on the wall of every room 
was a picture of Lenin, perhaps ac- 
companied by others of Marx, Khrush- 
chev and (infrequently) Stalin. 
Equipment varied even more than 
decoration. At one end of the scale we 
found grossly inadequate lighting, no 
more than ten feet of blackboard, and 
students who—for want of a compass 
—were making circles in geometry 
class by rotating one end of the black- 
board cloth around the other. At the 
other extreme (typical provisions prob- 
ably lie somewhere between the two) 
were the classrooms of Secondary 
School No. 157, Leningrad, which is 
an experimental school of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences. Every room 
not only had the accoutrements of 


the subject being taught there, but 
also a movie projector, slide projector, 
opaque projector, and blackout drapes 
—all operated by means of push-but- 
tons at the teacher’s desk. 

Probably the most uniformly well- 
equipped rooms in Soviet schools are 
the shops for industrial arts (or “prac- 
tical work experience” as Soviet edu- 
cators prefer to designate it). In the 
case of Moscow School No. 187, the 
factory affiliated with the school had 
even moved two rooms of functioning 
factory equipment (actually part of its 
production line) into the school build- 
ing and had provided factory workers 
to act as instructors. These instructors 
were almost ‘“foremen”, for much of 
the production in these classes consists 
of useful articles or component parts 
for the articles being produced by the 
factory. 


The Canadian party visited five “secondary” schools during 
their two weeks in the Soviet Union and did not find the school 
plants startlingly different from our own. But they did find 
some differences in what was going on in them. 

Two of the Canadian party, CTF President Carl Gow (facing 
camera) and Past President Gene Morison (followed by one 
of the two interpreters) are shown at School No. 1 


in Moscow. At the left are two Soviet pupils. 





This is the second in a series of articles 
Mr. Nason, CTF deputy secretary- 
treasurer, prepared about the visit to 
Russia of the Canadian delegation 
just a year ago. The first article ap- 
peared in our April issue. 


These, then, are some impressions 
of the school plants we entered and 
walked about. They are different from 
ours in some ways, but the variety in 
our own school buildings is so great 
that we were hardly startled by these 
differences. The most urgent question 
in our minds had only indirect re- 
lationship to the buildings—what was 
going on in them? 


Teaching methods 


We saw absolutely nothing new in 
the teaching methods being used by 
Soviet teachers. If anything, they 
seemed to be far less imaginative than 
our teachers in applying psychological 
findings to the classroom and in cre- 
ating their own new methods to fit 
peculiar classroom situations. 

In Grade I, the Soviet pupil moves 
almost abruptly into his new academic 
world. For instance, he is provided 
with pen and ink at the time of his first 
writing lesson and is expected to get 
right down to business in his struggle 
for mastery of this devilish liquid 
which leaves an ineradicable stain to 
document each slip by seven-year-old 
fingers. 

To three Canadian teachers, steeped 
(at times to the point of nausea) in the 
lore of readiness, child development 
and motivation, such suddenness 
seemed almost crude, but we couldn’t 
help wondering wistfully if Soviet edu- 
cators had discovered that the psychol- 
ogists have really been feeding us a 
lot of nonsense. The answer came— 
not during our visit—but after our re- 
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turn home. The November, 1960 issue 
of Phi Delta Kappan contained an 
article by Gerald Read, in which he 
noted: 


That the drop-out problem is a real 
concern to the Party was attested by 
E. I. Afanasenko, minister of educa- 
tion for the RSFSR, when he re- 
ported to the All-Russian Teachers 
Congress on July 6 of this year that 
some 92,300 first graders were not 
promoted in the Soviet Union at the 
end of the 1959-60 school year. This 
may come as a surprise to many 
Americans who have been reporting 
that there are no failures in the 
Soviet schools. Afanasenko attrib- 
uted most of these failures to poor 
teaching. Then he went on to show 
how retardation was the chief cause 
for drop-outs in and after the fifth 
grade. In 1959-60, some 191,000 
pupils withdrew after five years of 
schooling. A similar number left at 
the end of the sixth grade and over 
26,000 dropped out during the 
seventh year. 


The point of the above is not that 
the Soviet schools are falling apart at 
the seams (there are over eighteen mil- 
lion pupils in Grades I to IV and 
another nine million or so in Grades 
V-VII) but rather that the somewhat 
rigid approach to teaching which we 
observed may be creating and aggra- 
vating problems of drop-outs and re- 
tardation even at the primary level. 

At the upper grade levels we also 
detected a lack of imagination in teach- 
ing. The most extreme examples were 
found in the humanities, where the 
lecture method seemed almost to be 
the rule. Moreover, in even our limited 
observation of subjects such as history 
and literature, one was tempted to 
make the generalization that the hu- 
manities are used primarily as vehicles 
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for Soviet Communist propaganda, 
for the topics on the curriculum 
seemed to be carefully selected with 
this end in view. 

It is only fair to point out that 
teaching methods seem to be changing. 
Perhaps naturally, they are changing 
first in the mathematics and sciences, 
which are being given some degree of 
priority in the Soviet Union as else- 
where in the world. Until very recently, 
there was a lack of student activity 
and participation even in science 
lessons, hard as this may be for Cana- 
dian teachers to believe. We were told 
that it used to be customary for stu- 
dents in a chemistry lesson, for in- 
stance, to sit at their desks and merely 
follow their textbooks, while the teach- 
er demonstrated the experiment—and 
this information was substantiated by 
the fact that some of the older chemis- 
try labs we visited had no sinks in the 
students’ desks. It is interesting that 
the psychological basis for increasing 
learning in sciences through student 
participation was attributed by the 
head of biology in Leningrad’s Goert- 
zen Pedagogical Institute to Arm- 
strong, who propounded his theories in 
England in the late 1800’s. One could 
not help but wonder at the reason for 
the delay of some 50 years in adopting 
principles of learning which have long 
been accepted as fundamental in many 
other countries. 

As a result of the situation described 
above, we found some interesting lec- 
tures at the upper secondary level— 
but they were straight lectures of some 
40 minutes in length. Most of the les- 
sons in which we felt a vital learning 
experience was taking place were those 
in algebra, physics, and geometry. 

It must be said, however, that our 
faith in the incorrigibility of teachers 
was refreshed. Especially at the pri- 
mary level where it is often easier to 
introduce innovations due to the light- 
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er academic load, some teachers were 
doing an outstanding job in spite of 
tradition and accepted methodology. 
We saw one such teacher who showed 
ingenuity even in such routine matters 
as homework assignments. (Primary 
pupils are expected to do one to one 
and a half hours per night.) In her 
class, what could have been a very dull 
assignment to memorize number facts 
was turned into an interesting exercise 
where the pupils made up problems 
using the facts and drew pictures to il- 
lustrate the problems. In class, they 
took turns posing their problems to 
other pupils. Such cases, even though 
isolated, strengthened our conviction 
that there is—and should be—a bond 
between good teachers in all countries. 
Discipline 

If Soviet teachers are behind ours in 
methodology, they more than make up 
for it in the discipline of their stu- 
dents and in their attitude towards dis- 
cipline. In two weeks of asking our 
most penetrating questions, the only 
judgment we could reach on pupil dis- 
cipline is that it is no problem. 

The noise in the halls during break 
periods was a bit of a shock at first. 
The children promenaded around arm- 
in-arm, talking and laughing together 
as they stretched their legs and the 
cumulative volume would probably 
turn a Canadian principal’s hair grey! 
Certainly nobody seemed the least bit 
disturbed by the pupils relaxing in this 
fashion and we were thus disabused of 
any ideas we might have had that 
there is strict regimentation in all 
facets of Soviet student life or that 
Soviet teachers are as enamored of 
absolute silence at all times, as some 
of ours seem to be. 

In the classroom, reprimands (mild 
by our standards) and disapproval by 
the class group seemed to be the chief 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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One of the chief obstacles in 
the way of adopting accreditation 

is the lack of information about 
what it may mean. A careful study 
of this article will provide a 
background for a common meaning 
about accreditation in Alberta. 


CCREDITATION is not new. It 

originated about 1872 in the 
United States of America. It is not con- 
fined to that country. Both of our 
neighboring provinces have accredita- 
tion, which grants permission to ap- 
proved schools to recommend students 
at the matriculation level. The central 
idea of accreditation is that an external 
body attests to the standards and 
quality of a school, which is then 
granted some freedom from external 
controls. 

The Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion in Alberta recommended accredi- 
tation for certain school systems and 
for individual schools which were not 
located in accredited systems. The 
Commission recommended the reten- 
tion of Grade IX and Grade XII de- 
partmental examinations for all stu- 
dents, whether from accredited schools 
or not. In Alberta, accreditation was 
to mean greater curricular freedom for 
accredited schools. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
considered accreditation at the 1960 
Annual General Meeting and endorsed 
in principle the idea that accredited 
schools be granted increased autonomy. 
Immediately after the Annual General 
Meeting, the Executive Council of the 
Association appointed a committee 
composed of representatives from the 
geographic areas of the province. This 
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committee met six times and in the 
intervals between meetings assigned 
work tasks to committee members. As 
a result, the committee has studied im- 
plementation, privileges, criteria, and 
procedures and was able to produce 
a monograph on accreditation in 
November of 1960. 

The Department of Education ap- 
pointed a committee from its own staff 
to study accreditation. This committee 
produced a report in September of 
1960, which is included in the ATA 
monograph on accreditation mentioned 
above. 

In May of 1961, the Department of 
Education appointed a Provincial Com- 
mittee on Accreditation which met in 
May, June, September, and October 
for a total of five days. The member- 
ship of this committee is: Dr. T. C. 
Byrne, chief superintendent of schools 
(chairman); Dr. R. E. Rees, director 
of special services; M. L. Watts, direc- 
tor of curriculum; E. D. Hodgson, high 
school inspector; Mrs.-R. V. McCul- 
lough, president of The Alberta Fed- 
eration of Home and School Associa- 
tions, Inc.; E. Parr, president, Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association; T. C. 
Weidenhamer, general secretary, Al- 
berta School Trustees’ Association; 
Dr. J. W. Gilles, director of Summer 
Session, University of Alberta; R. F. 
Staples, principal of Westlock School 
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on Accreditation 


| S. C. T. Clarke 


and chairman of the ATA Accredita- 
tion Committee; S$. G. Deane, principal 
of Eastglen School, -Edmonton; Dr. 
S. C. T. Clarke, ATA executive sec- 
retary; W. P. Wagner, superintendent 
of Edmonton Public Schools; F. P. 
O’Hara, assistant superintendent of 
Edmonton Separate Schools; and J. W. 
James, administrative assistant, Cal- 
gary Public Schools. 

The following explanation of ac- 
creditation grows out of the study of 
accreditation made by the committees 
mentioned. It should be emphasized 
that the Provincial Committee on Ac- 
creditation might not endorse all of 
the ideas expressed here. So far, this 
committee has not finally reported to 
the Minister of Education and he has 
not considered nor approved pro- 
cedures, privileges or criteria of ac- 
creditation. 


= Implementation 


A limited number of schools and 
systems should be eligible for accredi- 
tation when it is first adopted. For 
example, at first, accreditation might 
be restricted to systems employing 500 
teachers or more, and to individual 
high schools employing twelve teachers 
in systems which were not accredited. 
Later, after successful operation, these 
figures might be reduced to, say, 300 
and nine respectively. 
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There should be a gradual approach 
to complete or full accreditation. What- 
ever privileges are granted at first 
should be capable of expansion after 
successful operation. Another way of 
stating the same thing is that not all 
of the possible privileges should be 
accorded to accredited schools and 
systems in the initial stages. 

Accreditation should be voluntary. 
Only schools and systems which wish to 
be accredited would be considered. 
Accreditation should not be imposed. 

Accreditation should be temporary. 
Both schools and systems might be 
accredited for a maximum of five 
years, at which time a reconsideration 
would be made. Some schools or sys- 
tems might in the first instance be ac- 
credited for a period of one, two, three, 
four, or five years, but never for more 
than five years. 


= Procedures 


An advisory committee, representa- 
tive of various organizations, should 
continue to advise the Minister on pri- 
vileges, procedures and criteria. Such a 
committee might be similar to the pre- 
sent Provincial Committee on Accredi- 
tation. It would need to meet only once 
or twice a year, after the system was in 
operation. 

An administrative board represent- 
ing the Department of Education and 
the profession should be established. 
This board would review applications 
for accreditation, direct how the ap- 
praisal of applicant schools or systems 
should be carried out, and recommend 
to the Minister the acceptance or re- 
jection of applications. 

A visiting team representative of the 
Department and the profession should 
be appointed by the administrative 
board to visit each school or system 
applying for accreditation or renewal 
of accreditation. Such a team should 








include board-appointed superinten- 
dents, supervisors, principals, depart- 
ment heads, and classroom teachers, 
as appropriate. 

The school or system must apply for 
accreditation. This provision will en- 
sure that accreditation is voluntary. 

The school or system must complete 
a self-evaluation. It is expected that the 
self-study involved would be a very 
valuable part of accreditation. A hand- 
book of evaluation will be prepared 
and will be available for schools and 
systems. It is expected that the kind of 
self-evaluation which is anticipated 
would take a whole school year, and 
would involve teachers, administrative 
staff and the board. 

The report of the visiting team 
should be made available to the school 
board. It is hoped that the report will 
be reproduced by the board for the 
public, since it will constitute a thor- 
ough appraisal of the school or system. 

The costs of the appraisal should be 
borne by the Department of Education 
which might charge an appraisal fee to 
recover part of these costs. There are 
many pros and cons on this item. The 
Department of Education should bear 
the costs, but if it did, the visiting team 
might be small and heavily weighted 
with departmental officials. If school 
boards desire more local autonomy and 
an escape from departmental controls, 
they might be willing to pay a fee to 
avoid an appraisal overweighted by de- 
partmental officials. 

The main basis of accreditation will 
be a statement of criteria approved by 
the Minister. School boards must know 
what is the basis of the appraisal made 
by the visiting team. The criteria ap- 
proved by the Minister, plus the self- 
evaluation made by the school or sys- 
tem, plus the visiting team’s findings, 
will determine recommendations for 
accreditation. 
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= Privileges 


The only departmental examination 
required for a high school diploma will 
be the Grade IX examination. The De- 
partment of Education would develop 
other examinations which might be 
used by accredited schools and systems, 
but the present type which are set and 
marked by the Department would no 
longer be required for a high school 
diploma. They would be for matricu- 
lation. 

Accredited schools and _ systems 
might adopt the semester system. For 
students taking a high school diploma 
course, no difficulty would be involved. 
For students taking matriculation sub- 
jects the Department of Education 
would require assurance that satisfac- 
tory arrangements could be made re- 
garding examinations. 

Present courses may be altered and 
new courses developed. If there were 
no question of a high school diploma, 
the freedom proposed here would be 
unrestricted. However, for students 
wishing a high school diploma the De- 
partment of Education will control 
about 50 percent of the credits. Stu- 
dents who fail Grade IX examinations, 
or students who do so poorly that their 
chances of success in a high school di- 
ploma course are slight, may take the 
special terminal courses devised by the 
school or system. Since the accredited 
school or system would control about 
half the high school diploma program, 
more intensive programs could be de- 
veloped. Thus a student could special- 
ize more in, say, business education, or, 
say, art. 

Regulations which restrict programs 
for the gifted may be modified. Ex- 
amples include maximum yearly credit 
load and writing Grade XII examina- 
tions in Grade XI. 

Accredited schools may grant differ- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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A Break at Noon 


Here’s an idea! 

It tells how the Chula Vista School 
(California) has dealt with the 
noon hour supervision prob!em. 
Submitted by Louis Kaiser, it is 
reprinted with permission from the 
CTA Journal for October. 


VERY teacher is familiar with the 

typical noonday scene in the elemen- 
tary school: the duty teacher eats a 
hasty lunch, grabs whistle and first aid 
kit, and dashes for the playground. 
After 30 tiring minutes, the teacher 
dashes back to the classroom to launch 
a lesson on, say, number relationships. 
Whether or not the lesson is a success 
depends to a great extent on last night’s 
planning and today’s state of mind. 

In October, 1960, the Chula Vista 
City School Board of Education put 
into operation a program which re- 
lieved teachers of noon duties. The 
program added ten days of instruc- 
tional time to the curriculum without 
changing opening or dismissal times, 
or lengthening the school year. 

The Long Beach City Schools, a pio- 
neer in the duty-free noon program, 
gave us the basis for study. Their plan, 
which provides for paid lay personnel 
to supervise the children during the 
noon period, was cleared by San Diego 
County legal counsel who said that 
school is not, in the legal sense, in ses- 
sion during the noon period and it was 
not necessary to have certificated per- 
sonnel as supervisors during that time. 

Members of the Vista Square School 
faculty formed a committee to work 
out the details of training, scheduling 
and policy-making. After study, we 
prepared a handbook covering all as- 
pects of noon supervision, including 
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such things as discipline, school rules, 
what to do in case of accident, and 
other related detail. We also enlisted 
the help of our school PTA to sponsor 
and finance the pilot program. 

Our program is based on a 45- 
minute noon as opposed to the tradi- 
tional hour, since our experience has 
been that the last 15 minutes are the 
most troublesome: children grow fa- 
tigued, organized games break down, 
accidents seem more frequent. 

Supervisors are selected on the basis 
of their interest, good character and 
experience with children. They are 
handled as regular employees of the 
district, and paid an hourly wage of 
$1.25. Each supervisor is assigned to a 
specific area for one hour. Because of 
the shortened noon period, it is pos- 
sible for three supervisors to manage 
the entire noon period at Vista Square. 

At present, Chula Vista City School 
District operates 16 elementary schools 
with 52 noon supervisors—or about 
three supervisors per school. The cost 
of the total program for the year is 
approximately $12,000. Computing the 
instructional time gained at 15 minutes 
per day, multiplied by the 178 days in 
the school year, ten extra school days 
are accumulated at small cost. 

After its first year of operation, our 
program is enthusiastically supported 
by parents and teachers alike. Children, 
too, like the consistency of supervision 
by the same adult with no need for 
weekly adjustment to a new teacher 
with different interpretation of rules 
and procedures. There have been fewer 
accidents and noticeably better be- 
havior. 

But the most important improve- 
ment is in the classroom: gone are the 
days of breathless, sometimes irritated, 
children settling down to routine; 
teachers are relaxed and better pre- 
pared to do a good job. 
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individually, in school staffs, or at 


This study guide for consideration by teachers— 


sublocal or local meetings—has been prepared by 
the executive secretary. The proposed clause in the 


code of ethics is presented along with a 


series of hypothetical situations and questions. 


Discussion Guide 


for Proposed Code of Ethics 


I e Ihe teacher studiously avoids unfavorable criticism of an asso- 
ciate except when made to proper officials, and then only in confi- 
dence and after the associate has been informed of the nature of the 


criticism. 


Q. 1. She asks her present princi- 
pal if she can use his name as a refer- 
ence. The principal consents. The 
superintendent of Poplar Bluffs School 
District later asks this principal: “What 
kind of teacher is she?” Must the prin- 
cipal first inform the teacher of any 
comments which might be construed 
as “unfavorable criticism’? 

Q. 2. As above, except that the 
teacher does not ask the principal’s 
permission, but has used his name. 
What standards of ethical conduct 
bind the principal? 

Q. 3. The superintendent of Pop- 
lar Bluffs asks her principal: “What 
kind of teacher is she?”, without the 
teacher’s having given the principal’s 
name as a reference. Again, what 
standards of ethical conduct bind the 
principal? 

Q. 4. As above for all three cases, 
but it is a fellow teacher instead of her 
principal who is on the spot. What 
standards of ethical conduct bind the 
teacher’s colleague? 





Situation 1 


A teacher employed in Gopher 
Corners School District applies for a 
job in Poplar Bluffs School District. 


The Ethics Committee set up by 
the Executive Council in October, 
1960 proposed a revision of the 
Code of Ethics and a new docu- 
ment, “Standards of Professional 
Conduct”. These two statements 
of proper professional conduct 
(published in the September is- 


sue) should be studied by every 
teacher and widely debated and 
discussed among the members 
before presentation to the 1962 
Annual General Meeting, and this 
discussion guide is intended to 
assist in such discussion. 
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Situation 2 

A principal is asked by his super- 
intendent or school board to report on 
the competence of a teacher. 


Situation 3 


A teacher wishes to lay a discipline 
charge against a fellow teacher. 








Q. 5. Must the principal first tell 
the teacher any items which might be 
construed as “unfavorable criticism”? 


Q. 6. Must he first notify the fel- 
low teacher of the nature of the charge? 


2. No group of teachers nor any teacher purporting to speak on 
behalf of such group makes representations to the government, its 
members or officials, or to the officials of the University of Alberta 
on matters affecting the interests of teachers generally or advocating 
a change in educational policy without the knowledge and consent of 


the Executive Council of the Association. 


Situation 4 

Poplar Bluffs Local, ATA passes a 
resolution asking the government to 
increase the provincial appropriation 
in support of education. 


Situation 5 


A teacher writes to the Minister of 
Education complaining bitterly that the 
curriculum in the elementary school is 
too easy and should be stiffened up a 
great deal. 


Situation 6 


The executive of the Poplar Bluffs 
Local, ATA sends a delegation to the 
superintendent asking for the inaugura- 
tion of division-wide testing at the 
Grade VII level. The matter was dis- 
cussed and approved at a local meet- 
ing. The superintendent is an official 
of the government. 


Situation 7 


A teacher writes a letter to the edi- 
tor which states, “Most of the more 
conscientious and dedicated teachers 
now feel that teachers’ salaries are high 
enough — — —-.” 
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Q. 7. Would it be wrong to send 
it to the Premier? 

Q. 8. To the press? 

Q. 9. To both? 


Q. 10. Is this right jeopardized by 
the above clause? 
Q. 11. If the teacher claimed to 


speak for the elementary teachers of 
his local, would he be in violation of 
this clause of the code of ethics? 

Q. 12. If he stated: “Many teach- 
ers believe that — — — —’”’, would he be 
in violation? 


Q. 13. Should the local have first 
obtained the consent of the Executive 
Council of The Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation? 


Q. 14. Is this in violation of 


Clause 2 of the code? 


3. The teacher presents all relevant testimonials and documents and 





makes full and complete disclosure of all relevant matters which affect 
his engagement or advancement with an employer. 


2. 43. 


copies of all of these? 


Does he have to provide 


Q. 16. Must he mention this in 
applications made, say, ten years later, 
if he has since had no further difficulty 
of this kind? 


Q. 17. If he does not present a 
copy of this last report with his appli- 
cation for a job, is he in violation of 
Clause 3 of the code? 


4, The teacher adheres to 
professional organization. 


Q. 18. May the teacher accept the 
additional salary? 


Q. 19. May the teacher accept the 
additional salary? 


Q. 20. May the teacher accept the 
additional salary? 





Situation 8 

A teacher is applying for a job. He 
has had 20 years of experience and 15 
inspector’s reports. 


Situation 9 

Early in his career a teacher has an 
unruly class and is dismissed at the end 
of the probationary year because the 
board felt that he was not keeping good 
discipline. 
Situation 10 

A teacher has four inspector’s re- 
ports, the last one being least favor- 
able. 


collective agreements negotiated by his 


Situation 11 

A teacher has 46 pupils in Grade I 
and there isn’t an additional room to 
split the class. The school board offers 
her $500 extra salary to compensate 
for the overload. There is no provision 
in the collective agreement for such 
payment. 
Situation 12 

A school board during the school 
year creates a new position (supervisor 
of elementary education), appoints a 
teacher to the position, and sets the 
additional salary at $500. This posi- 
tion is not covered in the existing col- 


lective agreement. 
Situation 13 
A. collective 


agreement requires 


evaluation of years of teacher educa- 
tion by the University of Alberta. An 
immigrant teacher with special training 
in art is evaluated at two years by the 
university but the school board is pre- 
pared to pay at four years in order to 
get the teacher. 
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Situation 14 

A married teacher with three chil- 
dren accepts a position in the Spear- 
grass School with the Poplar Bluffs 
School Division. He is told that there 
is an adequate teacherage. On visiting 
the school he finds the teacherage com- 
pletely unacceptable. The board de- 
clines to transfer him to another 
school. 


Situation 15 

A teacher is employed to teach Eng- 
lish and social studies in Grades X and 
XI, but on arrival at the school on 
September 1 is assigned to teach 
mathematics and science for which he 
is not trained. 


Situation 16 x 

A married woman teacher has her 
husband transferred to Ontario in De- 
cember. The board cannot replace her, 
hence declines to release her. 


5. The teacher respects and fulfils his contractual obligation until 
released by mutual consent or according to law. 


Q. 21. 


Is he justified in refusing 


to teach in Speargrass School? 


Q. 22. 


Q. 23. 


Is he justified in quitting? 


Is she justified in quitting? 


6. The teacher does not apply for, nor accept, a designated position 


before such position has become vacant. 


Situation 17 

A teacher has heard that the social 
studies teacher in Spearmint High 
School is leaving, so writes a letter to 
the school board which states: “I am 
interested in this job and want to know 
if the position is open.” 
Situation 18 

A school board terminates the desig- 
nation of a vice-principal, who appeals. 
Before the appeal is heard, the board 
writes to another teacher appointing 
him to this vice-principalship. 
Situation 19 

A teacher writes to a large city 
board as follows: “I would like to ap- 
ply for a teaching position in your 
schools at the Grade III level.” 
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Q. 24. 


Q. 25. 


Q. 26. 


Is this ethical? 


Should he accept? 


Is this ethical? 








7. The teacher does not divulge information received in confidence 
or in the course of professional duties, except as required by law, or 
where, in the judgment of the teacher, it is in the best interests of the 


child. 


Q. 27. Should 
him? 


the teacher tell 


Q. 28. Should the teacher give an 
opinion to the questioners? 


Q. 29. Should the teacher inform 
each student’s parents? 


Situation 20 
A parent who also happens to be 


chairman of the local board demands 
to know the IQ of his child. 


Situation 21 

A student is charged by the police 
with sexually molesting little girls. 
Many people ask the teacher whether 
this student has undue interest in little 
girls at school. 


Situation 22 

A student in considerable agitation 
and trouble tells the teacher that three 
boys are planning a break-in that night 
“for the kicks”. The student is one of 
the three. 


&. The teacher does not tutor his own pupils for pay. 


Q. 30. Why should not the teacher 
accept the extra pay? 


Q. 31. Should he accept? 


Situation 23 

In the Siberia School there are two 
teachers. One student is not doing 
well in Grade IX mathematics. The 
parents offer the teacher of the child 
extra pay for a half-hour extra tutoring 
a day. There is no other person com- 
petent to do this tutoring. 


Situation 24 

A teacher in a rural school agrees 
to come back to school Saturday morn- 
ings to review his subject with any 
students who wish extra help. After 
several months he receives a very hand- 
some and expensive present (something 
he really needed) from the students. 


9, The teacher does not use his professional position for personal 
profit by offering goods or services to his own pupils or their parents. 
Situation 25 

A rural school is located in the 
country at a place where there is a 
general store, filling station, etc. The 
teacher and his wife run the store. 


Q. 32. Does this mean he may not 
sell groceries to the parents of his 
students? 
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Cover Story 


The Columbian Ground Squirrel 


(Citellus Columbianus ) 


Most people who have visited our 
foothills and Rocky Mountains during 
spring and the early months of sum- 
mer have encountered the colorful 
Columbian ground squirrel. His cheer- 
ful, oft-repeated, sharp whistle sounds 
an enthusiastic welcome but the maker 
of these clear notes may not at first 
be seen as his calls have a ventriloquial 
quality. 

The preferred habitats of the Colum- 
bian are mountain meadows and 
slopes, grazed pasture lands and hay- 
fields between elevations of 4,500 and 
7,000 feet, although he appears to be 
extending his range eastward towards 
the prairies in the vicinities of Water- 
ton, Pincher Creek and Willow Creek. 

Because of the more extended sea- 
son of frost and snow cover typical of 
higher altitudes, Columbians hibernate 
for much longer periods than do 
Richardson’s, Franklin’s or thirteen- 
lined ground squirrels. Indeed, the 
time of emergence in the spring seems 
to vary directly with altitude; those at 
elevations of 5,000 feet or less make 
their appearance above ground about 
mid-April while those at 7,000 feet or 
more may not leave their burrows un- 
til the third week in May. Since the 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Glen Adams of the 


University of Alberta, for much of the information 
included here. 


adult squirrels begin retirement again 
as early as the end of July, their season 
for food-gathering is a very limited 
one. Young squirrels remain active for 
about three weeks longer than their 
parents as all must accumulate con- 
siderable quantities of fat in order to 
withstand the rigors of prolonged 
hibernation. 

The daily activities of the Colum- 
bian ground squirrel seem to be regu- 
lated by the sun. On bright days, they 
first emerge from their burrows only 
after the sunlight has struck the area; 
on dull, cloudy or rainy days, they 
emerge considerably later, or not at 
all. They tend to be most active be- 
tween the hours of six and eight in 
the morning and between three and 
five in the afternoon, when they do 
most of their foraging for food. Re- 
tirement for the day usually occurs 
about an hour before sunset as this 
species is not equipped for night vision. 

Food preferences consist largely of 
green plants, roots, seeds and insects. 
They are particularly fond of succu- 
lent grasses such as timothy, bluegrass 
and brome but seem to relish, as well, 
such native plants as dandelion, 
aster, strawberry, cinquefoil, yarrow, 
legumes, fireweed, and fleabane. The 
roots of dandelion and poplar are 
often stored, while the seeds of such 
plants as dandelion, grasses, stink- 





Situation 26 


A teacher sells encyclopedias in the 
evenings and assures the parents of 
his pupils that the pupils will do better 
in school if the parents own a set of 
the encyclopedia. 
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Q. 33. Is this ethical? 











Some Thoughts on Accreditation 
(Continued from Page 16) 
entiated school-leaving certificates. The 
Department of Education would con- 
tinue to issue the high school diploma 
but the school could grant a certificate 
of its own stamped, say, “commercial” 

or “technical”. 


= Departmental Controls 


The Grade IX examination would be 
required for all students proceeding to- 
ward a high school diploma or matricu- 
lation, and the Grade XII examinations 
would be required for matriculation. 
It has long been recognized that 
external examinations constitute a most 
effective control over curriculum. In 
practice, nearly all students would write 
Grade IX examinations, and all univer- 
sity-bound students would write Grade 
XII examinations. Slow students might 
continue on in school past the ninth 
year and be excused the Grade IX ex- 
amination in an accredited system if 
they were headed toward a pre-employ- 
ment terminal program. 

The Department of Education would 
retain the right to issue the high school 
diploma, to determine the privileges, 
criteria, and procedures of accredita- 
tion, to grant or withdraw accredita- 
tion, to certificate teachers, and to 
inspect or survey accredited schools. 


These rights will ensure that provincial 
responsibility for education will be pro- 
tected. Obviously, the province cannot 
hand over all rights to school boards 
and still be expected to be responsible 
for education. 

All school systems and_ schools, 
whether accredited or not, must pro- 
vide the basic program in the elemen- 
tary, junior high and senior high school 
grades which leads to a high school 
diploma. In practice, this means the 
schools must prepare students for the 
Grade IX examinations, and high 
schools must offer the 50 or so credits 
required for a high school diploma. 


= Criteria for Accreditation 


Self-evaluative criteria will be de- 
veloped. A handbook which may be 
used by a system or school will exa- 
mine in detail these nine areas: person- 
nel, administration, instructional pro- 
gram, extracurricular program, instruc- 
tional facilities, the school board, the 
school plant and equipment, special 
auxiliary services, and school-commu- 
nity relationships. 

Specific criteria will be developed. A 
summary statement of certain objective 
standards in each of the above areas 
will be developed. 








weed, and puccoon are eaten in quan- 
tity. Insect items include grasshoppers, 
crickets and various beetles. 

Only Columbians of two years of 
age or more breed and but a single 
litter of two to six young is produced 
in any one year. The young are born 
blind, naked and helpless but may in- 
crease their weight as much as 80 times 
in three months. They are ready to 
venture from their burrows in search of 
food in about a month. Adult males 
weigh about one and one-half pounds 
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on the average; the females are about 
a third smaller. 

Forty Columbians per acre is a 
dense population, the average running 
around 18 in suitable habitat. Their 
chief enemies seem to be golden eagles, 
hawks, weasels, and badgers. 

The next time you pay a visit to 
our Rockies, be sure to watch and 
listen for this hardy fellow who spends 
his entire life in these beautiful, but 
often formidable, surroundings. 

—Cy Hampson 
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Teaching in Soviet “Secondary” Schools 


(Continued from Page 13) 
disciplinary measures — and we could 
discover no technique more severe 
than requiring the recalcitrant student 
to stand silently by his or her desk 
for three minutes during the lesson. 
We were told that corporal punish- 
ment was never used—and I thought 
the principal who gave us the informa- 
tion seemed somewhat shocked at the 
idea. The principal of Secondary 
School No. 1 in Moscow did state that 
occasionally it was necessary to expel 
a student on whom the foregoing meth- 
ods had no effect. However, he could 
remember only one such case in the 
last five years and, in that instance, 
since the boy had been below the 
school-leaving age, the parents had 
been forced to search out another city 
school which was willing to admit him 
—chastened, no doubt. 

Any reasons I might offer for the 
absence of disciplinary problems in 
schools would be sheer conjecture, of 
course, but I cannot help but feel 
that the cause has something to do 
with the particular stage which has been 
reached by Soviet society, in which 
status and success of any kind may be 
reached only by way of education. 
There is obviously no chance at all of 
a Soviet student with Grade VIII (or, 
for that matter, with any other level) 
leaving school to start his own business 
and becoming a millionaire! Another 
factor that probably makes the Soviet 
student amenable to teacher suggestion 
is the fact that school may look like a 
pleasant place to spend one’s time 
when compared with a somewhat 
crowded flat and an almost inevitable 
job in a factory. 


Teacher load 


If what we were told is accurate, So- 
viet teachers have much easier rows to 
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hoe than their Canadian counterparts. 
(This may come as a surprise since 
Soviet society—and the schools are no 
exception—has a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for working very hard, indeed.) 

Most primary teachers (Grades I- 
IV) were said to teach about twenty- 
four 35-minute periods a week, and 
those in Grades V-XI about eighteen 
45-minute periods. They are legally 
permitted to undertake up to 27 
periods a week, should the school need 
these extra services, but are paid extra 
for periods beyond the basic load. 

When their teaching duties are fin- 
ished for the day, Soviet teachers are 
free to leave the school. As with teach- 
ers everywhere, a very high proportion 
carries on study to improve qualifica- 
tions and, of course, there is always 
marking and preparation of lessons. 
The Union of Educational and Scien- 
tific Workers believes that its members 
should spend at least as much time in 
preparation as in teaching and strongly 
urges them to do so. 

Supervision of extracurricular activ- 
ities in the schools seemed to be no 
problem for most Soviet teachers; they 
simply don’t do any! A highly organ- 
ized extracurricular program is carried 
on within the framework of Communist 
youth organizations, but it is conducted 
almost exclusively in separate institu- 
tions and by full-time staff who are not 
qualified teachers but are nonetheless 
specially trained for their work. 

It is true that, in the case of extra- 
curricular activities in various sciences 
which require laboratory facilities and 
specialized academic knowledge, teach- 
ers are sometimes pressed into after- 
school service in school labs, but we 
were told that these were volunteers. 
The fact that they are paid extra for 
this additional time would seem to 
bear this out. 
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Magneticon Language Labs by 
Thompson Products are an im- 
portant part of the educational 
facilities of the following 
Canadian universities, colleges 
and military institutions: 


University of British Columbia 
University of Alberta 
University of Ottawa 
Carleton University 
Royal Military College 
College Militaire Royal, 
St. Johns, Que. 
Mount St. Vincent Teacher's 
College, Halifax 
RCAF, St. Johns, Que. 
HMCS D'Iberville, Quebec City 







































s\language labs 





by Thompson Products permits 
low cost, expanded facilities 


Magneticon by Thompson Products is the world’s 
most complete line of language laboratory equip- 
ment. More than 1,000 leading schools throughout 
Canada and the world enjoy the many important 
advantages it offers. These advantages are the re- 
sults of 14 years experience in pioneering and de- 
veloping this modern method of electronic 
classroom instruction. 

When you buy a Magneticon Language Lab you 
deal direct with the manufacturer, Thompson 
Products. You benefit from expert advice on what 
installation will best suit your specific needs and 
budget. And an important fact to keep in mind is 
Magneticon’s Building Block Concept allows you 


NEW Model CD-6L 
TEACHER DESK-CONSOLE 
CONTROL CENTRE. 


Complete, simplified 
operation with an 
unobstructed view 

from a seated position. 


NEW Model T-338 


















Professional features 

to meet educational needs. 
Synchronous motors. 

* Frequency Response 
40-15,000 cps. 


Dual pedestal with drawers 
& cabinets for equipment 
and storage. 

Also available with single 
pedestal. Model CD-3L. 


PORTABLE TAPE DECK 


to expand your facilities at low cost. You aren’t 
faced with high conversion costs because your 
present equipment can’t be adapted for increased 
student capacity. 

Magneticon services go far beyond technological 
leadership. Their continuing program of educa- 
tional services provides vital in-classroom tech- 
niques, programming suggestions and other 
information concerning the most effective utiliza- 
tion of electronic language teaching equipment. 

For quality with service in language labora- 
tory equipment choose wisely . . . choose Magneti- 
con. Write, wire or phone today for complete 
information. 


EXAMPLES OF MAGNETICON ADVANCED LANGUAGE LAB EQUIPMENT FOR 1961 


NEW Model 80 MAGAZINE 
DUAL-LANGUAGE 
RECORDER. 


A MAGNETICON development 
exclusively for language 

laboratory use. 

So simple . . . no threading 
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(30-20,000 cps). 







spilling or breakage. © “Fatigue-free’’ comfort 
* Exclusive “Split-a-word" (only 3 02.) 
pause button ¢ Finest sound 






« Ind-x-matic locator reproduction. 


for rapid review. 





EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


> Thompson Products, Limited 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS A LEADER IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 
IN ALBERTA—CANADIAN ELECTRONICS LTD., 109TH ST. AT 107TH AVE., EDMONTON 











DYNAMIC HEADSETS. 
¢ Guaranteed high fidelity 








It seems to me that one of the more 
useful exercises teachers should per- 
form is a periodic review of Association 
policy in teacher education and certifi- 
cation. Such a review is particularly 
valuable at this time because, with the 
emphasis on professional development 
and the dramatic upsurge in enrol- 
ments in the Faculty of Education, 
there is not much doubt that the nature 
of the teaching force is bound to change 
rapidly in the years to come. 

Any review of our policies on teacher 
education and certification shows that 
Alberta teachers have advocated con- 
sistently a high-standards approach to 
selection and training of teachers. This 
view consists of a combination of high 
entrance requirements to the Faculty 
of Education and a four-year program 
of professional education before per- 
manent certification. In recognition of 
the transition period necessary to move 
from present practice to such an ob- 
jective, we have been prepared to ac- 
cept recommendations in this area 
made by the Cameron Commission. 
And, of course, our own policy states 
that a minimum of two years of teacher 
education be required for interim cer- 
tification. More recently, the Associa- 
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Professional 
Preparation 


THE 


PRESIDENT’S 


COLUMN 


tion has adopted policy regarding 
interim certificates suggesting that such 
certificates be cancelled if the teacher 
has failed to meet requirements for 
permanent certification within a six- 
year period. 

The enormous increase in enrol- 
ments in the Faculty of Education may 
very well forecast a decided improve- 
ment in the supply of qualified teachers 
for Alberta classrooms. While ad- 
mittedly this permits raising entrance 
requirements and requirements for 
certification, teachers should recognize 
that those with marginal preparation 
who are already in the classrooms of 
the province will come under increas- 
ing pressure to improve their qualifica- 
tions. It is no secret that the Associa- 
tion has: always held that letters of 
authority are the most temporary of 
expedients in the certification field 
and that the one-year junior elemen- 
tary program ought now to be aban- 
doned in favor of two years of the 
bachelor of education program. It is 
fair to say that, in the light of our 
policy of high standards and our 
mounting emphasis on professional 
development, every teacher should 
realize that we are deeply and irrevo- 
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Eleven Specialist Councils Offer Leadership 


Membership in one or more of the 
ATA’s specialist councils gives Alberta 
teachers an opportunity to improve 
their classroom instruction by increas- 
ing their knowledge and understanding 
of their specialty. This is the major 
objective of each specialist council. 

Representatives of ten of the councils 
met for a family conference in Banff 
last August at which they exchanged 
information and opinions with one 
another and with the Executive Coun- 
cil and made plans for their programs 
for the coming year. All councils are 
structured so as to provide service to 
all teachers from Grade I through 
Grade XII. 

At its meeting in October, the 
Executive Council of the Association 
authorized the organization and ap- 
proved a provisional executive of a 
new council, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation (more detailed information on 
it follows). 

The eleven specialist councils, their 
secretaries and addresses, and annual 
dues are as follows. 

Business Education Council, ATA; 
J. G. Tarangle, 63 Rosetree Road, Cal- 
gary; $5. 


English Council, ATA; J. D. McFet- 
ridge, Barnett House, Edmonton; $5. 

Guidance Council, ATA; Mrs. Ann 
Krahulec, 8539 - 80 Avenue, Edmon- 
ton; $2. 

Health and Physical Education 
Council, ATA; Miss Audrey Carson, 
assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion, University of Alberta, Edmonton 
(dues not yet set). 

Home Economics Council, ATA; 
Miss Freda Quinton, 4203 - 2 Street 
N.W., Calgary; $5. 

Industrial Arts Council, ATA; T. T. 
Humphrey, 155 Waterloo Drive, Cal- 
gary; $5. 

Mathematics Council, ATA; Miss 
Olive Jagoe, 1431-26 Street S.W., 
Calgary; $5. 

Modern and Classical Language 
Council, ATA; W. E. Kostash, 14716 
Park Drive, Edmonton; $5. 

Science Council, ATA; Mrs. C. E. 
Marshall, Hinton; $5. 

Council on School Administration, 
ATA; F. J. Senger, Box 285, Calmar; 
$5. 

Social Studies Council, ATA; Miss 
D. McNary, 2732 Cochrane Road, Cal- 
gary; $5. 





cably committed to urge practising 
teachers to improve their qualifications 
to at least the degree level. 

There are, of course, other aspects 
of our policies on teacher education 
and certification which should be 
familiar to all teachers in the province. 
We believe that control of standards 
and conditions of entrance to the teach- 
ing profession should be determined in 
consultation with the Association. We 
believe major authority and responsi- 
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bility for selection and screening of 
prospective entrants to the teacher 
education program ought to be in the 
hands of the Faculty of Education. We 
believe that general certification should 
precede special certification. Other de- 
tails of our policies are to be found in 
policy statements and related resolu- 
tions which are published in the ATA 
Policy Handbook, 1961. 1 commend it 
to your reading. 
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... yours at wonderfully low cost by TCA 


Now TCA saves you up to $128 to Britain and Europe on 17-day 
Jet Economy Excursion Fares, in effect until March 31st. The trip of 
your life is underway as soon as you settle comfortably into your DC-8 
Giant Jet for a swift flight to any of TCA’s European gateways. 


Scotland, England, France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Austria or 
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the Caribbean. 
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free travel 
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magazine? With informative, well-illustrated articles 


on travel in Canada and around the world, it will 
keep you up to date on the many developments 

in this field. Fill in your name and address, and 
we'll start sending you “IN FLIGHT”, with pleasure. 


*If you're already receiving “In Flight’, there is 
no need to renew your request. We'll be pleased 
to continue sending it to you. 
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Health and Physical Education Council 


The objective of the Health and 
Physical Education Council is to im- 
prove instruction in physical education 
by increasing members’ knowledge and 
understanding in this field. Member- 
ship in the council is open to any mem- 
ber of The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, or any non-member who is 
covered by provisions of The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act, any certificated 
teacher in a private school, and any 
member of the University of Alberta 
or of the Department of Education who 
has a special interest in the field of 
physical education. 

The provisional executive has made 
plans for the first annual two-day con- 
ference. It is to be held in Calgary on 


April 26 and 27, 1962. The conference 
theme will be “Fitness”, and a key 
speaker from the United States, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion, and local authorities will be fea- 
tured. Please use the form provided 
here to register for the conference or to 
have your name added to the council’s 
mailing list. 

Plans are also underway for publi- 
cation of a bulletin, periodic one-day 
conferences featuring programs of in- 
terest to members, one- or two-week 
summer seminars, and research pro- 
jects. Provisional secretary is Miss 
Audrey Carson, assistant professor of 
physical education, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton. 


Health and Physical Education Council 





Name 


Address Me 





School Division 
Area of Special Interest 
] Elementary School 
(] Junior High School 
C] Senior High School 


] Other (specify) 


(_] Administration 


(] Supervision 


(1) I would be interested in attending the first annual conference 
of the Health and Physical Education Council, Calgary, 


April 26 and 27, 1962. 


C1) I would like my name added to the mailing list of the Health 
and Physical Education Council. 


Please mail before December 30, 1961 to— 


Health and Physical Education Council 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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September 15 





By mid-September, the building began 
to emerge as a unit as the interconnect- 
ing lobby took shape. The assembly 
area (executive chamber in fore- 
ground) was rising quickly and the 
roof forms were in place on the lobby. 


Executive members examined the new 
structure during a break in the Sept- 
ember executive meeting, and Secretary 
Phil Cox and President Glyn Roberts 
of the Edmonton Public School Local 
were out to look over the space the 
local will be renting in the building. 





Progress Report— 


New Barnett House 


The new building is proceeding ac- 
cording to plan. To date, we have paid 
out nearly $196,000 of the $400,000 
total cost of the building. The 1.2 
acres of land at the site have also been 
paid for by taking $29,000 out of our 
1960 budget, and we have paid 
$17,000 of the architect’s fee from 
last year’s funds, leaving approxi- 
mately $7,000 owing here. At this 
date, it appears that we should be 
well within the $453,000 estimate for 
land, architect’s fees, completed build- 
ing, and site improvements. 

The 1961 Annual General Meeting 
had authorized the Executive Council 
to raise 60 percent of the costs of con- 
struction through a loan from the 
Board of Administrators, Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund, and 40 percent from 
the sale of debentures to the member- 
ship. It had been estimated that the 
debenture issue would be limited to 
$162,000. When debentures were ad- 
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The clean lines of the office block are 
accentuated by the aluminum frames 
for the curtain walls. By the end of 
September, the grounds were levelled, 
the driveway was completed, and the 
interior work was proceeding rapidly. 
The lobby roof was in place and the 
picture on the right was taken from 
beneath it looking east to 142 Street. 
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No. 212 


Course content for French 10 


Teachers are reminded that the con- 
tent for French 10 was set out in the 
May, 1961 issue of The ATA Maga- 
zine and also in a special memoran- 
dum from the Curriculum Branch dis- 
tributed to superintendents in May, 
1961. Teachers who need this infor- 
mation should consult their principal 
or superintendent. 


Senior high school English 30 


Teachers and principals are re- 
minded that commencing September, 
1961 the requirement with respect to 
the Shakespearean plays will be one 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Official Bulletin 





play to be chosen from the following: 
Hamlet, Macbeth. 

Though questions on Romeo and 
Juliet and Henry IV, Part I, will not 
appear on the departmental examina- 
tions in English 30, it is hoped that 
many teachers will provide oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of these 
plays in their classes. 


Red Deer Summer School 


The Department of Education has 
decided to discontinue the operation 
of the summer school at Red Deer for 
Grade XII students. 





vertised, however, the membership re- 
sponded with an almost immediate 
oversubscription. The Executive Coun- 
cil did some cost accounting and 
found that, if the amount of deben- 
ture borrowing was increased from 
$162,000 to $250,000, with a conse- 
quent removal of the need for TRF 
borrowing, a sum of $150,000 in in- 
terest payments could be saved. This 
saving would be made possible by the 
fact that the debenture borrowings 
could be repaid more quickly (in ten 
years) as compared to the proposed 
20-year TRF loan. The Executive 
Council also considered that the in- 
terest payments might better go to 
teachers in the field who were prepared 
to help finance the new building 
through debenture buying. 
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In the light of these facts, the Execu- 
tive Council directed that a series of 
regional conferences be held in order 
to assess the attitude of the member- 
ship to a new finance plan based more 
heavily on debenture borrowings and 
eliminating TRF borrowing. The con- 
census of opinion at these meetings 
was favorable and the Executive Coun- 
cil took this as a mandate for imple- 
mentation of the new financing scheme. 
The $250,000 debenture limit is still 
oversubscribed and the policy of “first 
there—first served” is being observed 
in the issuing of debentures. 

Members will be pleased to know 
that the present Barnett House has 
been leased with an option to purchase. 
The new tenants are anxious to move 
in as soon as the premises are available. 
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Thread up a lesson 


in less than a minute . 


It’s the simplest to operate, most de- 
pendable teaching aid your school can 
own! The Kodak Pageant is designed 
specifically for educational showings . . . 
and built with the teacher in mind. 


Easy Pageant operation does not con- 
fuse the teacher or delay the showing. It’s 
so automatic, the Kodak Pageant leaves 
the teacher totally free for other duties. 
Brilliant pictures over every inch of the 
screen makes the Pageant ideal for even 
semi-darkened classrooms. 


with the Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projector 





Clear, realistic sound makes sure every 
word is heard and remembered. So quiet- 
running, nothing distracts its voice. 

Next to no upkeep and permanent lubri- 
cation lets the Pageant promise faithful 
service day-in year-out. 

Audio-visual programming is a valuable 
teaching aid all across Canada. Let a 
Kodak Audio-Visual dealer demonstrate 
why the Kodak Pageant is the overwhelm- 
ing choice for the job. Prices start as low 
as $586 complete. 


Price is suggested list and subject to change without notice. 


Kodak 
Pageant ) 
Projector 


CANADIAN KODAK 
CO., LIMITED 
Toronto 15, Ontario 
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Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 15, Ontario 

Gentlemen: Please send me full details on Kodak Pageant 
16mm Sound Projectors, and name of nearest Kodak 
Audio-Visual dealers. No obligation of course. 


™ MAIL COUPON TODAY ——"——"—"—— 














OUR LIBRARY 


Book Reviews 
Discoverers of the New World 


Berger, Josef and Wroth, Lawrence 
C.; American Heritage Publishing 
Co. Inc., New York; pp. 153, $3.50. 


Beginning with the Renaissance 
and continuing to the Industrial Revo- 
lution, this is the story of the long suc- 
cession of exploration across perilous 
seas, along uncharted coasts and 
through unknown interiors. This is 
the story of how, through the cour- 
age and foresight of a few great people, 
new worlds were uncovered and hori- 
zons were widened. The authors con- 
fine themselves to exploration and 
discovery of the Americas beginning 
with Columbus and ending with Bering. 

Not only are we given first-hand 
accounts of the explorers and their 
journeys but also are supplied with 
lifelike illustrations and maps which 
give us a vivid idea of what existed at 
that time. 

This book is one of a series from 
the American Heritage Junior Library 
which probably accounts for the 
superior binding, cover and paper 
used. —A.B.M.H. 


Language of Mathematics 


Land, Frank; Longmans, Green & 
Co., Toronto 16, Ontario; $3. (Exer- 
cise Book, 70¢). 


The author purports to “give some 
idea of the intellectual vistas which 
mathematics opens up”. This he does 
admirably. A great number of ideas 
are beautifully and sometimes rather 
uniquely illustrated. The book, con- 
taining 14 chapters and an index, 
seems to be designed less to teach 
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mathematical manipulation than to 
discuss for fascinating reading many 
mathematical phenomena. The topics 
tend to cut across the ideas of general 
mathematics: the number system and 
its manipulation, time, algebra, plane 
geometry, coordinate geometry, areas 
and volumes, spirals and the Fibonacci 
sequence, etc.; and concludes with a 
good chapter on statistics. The ideas 
are continually referred to the practical 
—the universe is frequently brought in. 
The mathematical depth is not great. 
The higher order from trigonometry up 
is not included. 

There is a booklet with exercises 
relating to the topics in the text, ac- 
companying the text. Answers are pro- 
vided at the back of the booklet. This 
would be a must to make the text an 
effective teaching device. 

As a stimulant to mathematical in- 
terest, the book would be rated very 
high. As a textbook for a high school 
course in providing exercises for 
mathematical manipulation there are 
probably better ones. —C.C. 


New Acquisitions for the 
ATA Library 
The Affluent Society 


Galbraith, John Kenneth; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston; pp. 368. 


Economics in a Canadian Setting 


Inman, M. K.; The Copp Clark 
Publishing Co. Limited, Toronto 
2B, Ontario; pp. 771. 


The Guidance Function in Education 


Hutson, Percival W.; Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York; 
pp. 680. 


Regional Geography of Anglo-America 


White, C. Langdon and Foscue, 
Edwin J., editors; Prentice - Hall, 
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Professionalism 


(Continued from Page 9) 
children is the most important thing 
in that society. Can that society say 
that we cannot afford to pay more for 
education because we are already at the 
limit? Here is a question of the stan- 
dard of morality, not of individuals but 
of society as a whole. 

We hear a lot about parents’ con- 
cern for the young people of today, 
and most parents will admit that in our 
generation there has been a loss of the 
old absolutes which were our anchors 
in an earlier generation. In the present 
generation the theory has developed 
that truth and right and wrong are not 
absolutes, but rather are just relative 
things. And yet I think that all history 
cries out that any society which throws 
away its absolutes is starting down a 
course without the bearings to keep it 
on course. Once truth, or right, or 
wrong is reduced to a relative thing, 
the same process of rationalization can 
be used to undermine and ultimately 
destroy completely any and every ideal 
ever held dear to the heart of man. 


To show a child what has once de- 
lighted you, to find the child’s delight 
added to your own, so that there is now 
a double delight seen in the glow of 
trust and affection, this is happiness. 

—J. B. Priestley 





Inc.; Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; 
pp. 518. 
Research in the Three R’s 


Hunnicutt, C. W. and Iverson, Wil- 
liam J., editors; Harper & Brothers, 
New York; pp. 446. 
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CANADIAN TEACHERS' FEDERATION 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Applications are invited for the position 
of Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. This is the senior 
executive position in an office which in- 
cludes a Research Division. The CTF 
office is located in Ottawa, Ontario. 


Applicants must be university graduates 
and have experience in the field of edu- 
cation. Experience in teachers’ organi- 
zations preferred. 


Salary range—$14,000 - $17,000 (annual 
review of salary). Duties to commence 
not later than July |, 1962. 


Applications must be submitted not 
later than December 31, 1961 to: 


MR. S. G. McCURDY 
PRESIDENT 
200 LeEMARCHANT ROAD 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


CANADIAN TEACHERS' FEDERATION 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Duties will include conducting surveys, 
analyzing data, and preparing reports in 
the fields of educational finance, pen- 
sions, and related areas. In addition to 
routine duties, this position will allow op- 
portunities for original work. 


Applicants must be university graduates 
with specialization in economics and with 
some knowledge of statistics. Evidence 
of ability will be given preference over 
general experience, although teaching 
experience will be regarded as an asset. 
Initial salary up to $7,000 with provision 
for annual increments up to $9,000. 


Apply in writing to 


CANADIAN TEACHERS' FEDERATION 
444 MacLAREN STREET 
OTTAWA 4, ONTARIO 





Fall Conventions 


October is the month of conventions, 
and our president, district representa- 
tives and staff officers have been all 
around the province participating in 
these gatherings. The assignments of 
the president and staff officers were as 
follows: Second Edmonton District, J. 
D. McFetridge; Southwestern Alberta, 
W. Roy Eyres; Red Deer Area, M. T. 
Sillito; Grande Prairie - Spirit River 
and North Peace, J. A. McDonald and 
E. J. Ingram; Camrose, S. C. T. Clarke; 
Third Edmonton District, W. Roy 
Eyres; Southeastern Alberta, J. D. Mc- 
Fetridge; St. Paul - Bonnyville, J. A. 
McDonald and M. T. Sillito; Ver- 
milion, S. C. T. Clarke; Castor-Neutral 
Hills, E. J. Ingram; Hanna, H. A. 
Doherty; and First Edmonton District, 
S. C. T. Clarke. There are two more 
conventions in November and the two 
city conventions will be held as usual 
in February. 


Induction Ceremonies 


The new term has seen a consider- 
increase over last year in the number 
of induction ceremonies carried out 
by local associations. District repre- 
sentatives, table officers, and staff offi- 
cers have been guest speakers at many 
of these and report well-organized cere- 
monies conducted with the dignity and 
solemnity such an occasion warrants. 
Locals, in general, are following the 
suggested program provided. During 
September and October over 600 in- 
duction kits were mailed out to lo- 
calities distributed geographically from 
Spirit River in the north to Vauxhall 
in the south. 

Members see the induction ceremony 
as a fine example of a professional 
development activity at the local level, 
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exerting a salutary influence on the new 
teachers who participate. Since initia- 
tion of new members into our profes- 
sional organization does not ordinarily 
involve large scale participation of non- 
teachers, promotion of public relations 
is not usually an objective. 

Local associations which have not 
yet held induction ceremonies may be 
interested in the policy approved by 
the Executive Council with regard to 
guest speakers. It has been decided 
that the district representative should 
first be approached. If he is not avail- 
able, table officers, staff officers, or 
other district representatives should be 
considered. In the event that no one 
in these categories is able to go, the 
local may make suggestions and re- 
quest head office to provide a suitable 
guest speaker. 


Board of Teacher Education 
and Certification 


A regular meeting of this Board was 
held on October 25. Dr. H. T. Coutts, 
dean of the Faculty of Education, re- 
ported that the enrolment in first-year 
education in Calgary and Edmonton 
was up 25 percent and in all under- 
graduate years was up by 30 percent. 
This large increase in young people 
choosing teaching as a career clearly 
rings the death knell to the teacher 
shortage. Members of the Board of 
Teacher Education and Certification 
agreed with Dean Coutts that now is 
the time for the Minister of Education 
to announce a minimum of two years 
of teacher education before certifica- 
tion, starting in September, 1962. 

The Board spent considerable time 
discussing teachers for the proposed 
vocational schools. A subcommittee 
had studied the matter thoroughly and 
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had brought in a report suggesting 
action now so that school boards would 
not find themselves in September of 
1963 with fine buildings and equip- 
ment but without instructors in the 
vocational areas of their choice. 


Retirement of A. L. Doucette 


In appreciation of his long service 
to education in the Province of AlI- 
berta, the Executive Council at its Oc- 
tober meeting voted to confer life 
membership in the Association on Dr. 
A. L. Doucette who retired from the 
staff of the University of Alberta at 
Calgary at the end of August. Dr. and 
Mrs. Clarke were pleased to represent 
the Association at a dinner in honor 
of Dr. and Mrs. Doucette arranged by 
the University of Alberta at the Palli- 
ser Hotel on October 21. This large 
gathering of some 250 persons was a 
tribute to the many friends Dr. Dou- 


cette has made in his lifetime of work 
in education in the province. Teachers 
will also be pleased to know that the 
University of Alberta awarded Dr. 
Doucette the honor of emeritus pro- 
fessor at this function. 


Scholarship Dinner 


A dinner in honor of the Associa- 
tion’s 1961 scholarship winners was 
held in the Mayfair Golf and Country 
Club in Edmonton on October 27. In 
addition to the twelve scholarship win- 
ners, guests of the Association in- 
cluded Dr. H. T. Coutts, dean of the 
Faculty of Education, and two mem- 
bers of the ATA Scholarship and Loan 
Commitiee, J. T. Karpoff and H. C. 
Me.sness, both of Edmonton. Follow- 
ing the dinner, W. Moysa, committee 
chairman, outlined the Association’s 
scholarship program and introduced 
the winners. President J. A. McDonald 


“Sargent Pressed Hexagon Crayons +5208 


performance* 


When your pupils use Sargent Pressed Hexagon Crayons 
#5208, as well as all other Sargent School Art Materials, 
they are creating with the finest quality obtainable for 
Seta expression, Sargent Artists Colors * Pastels * Crayons 
¢ Chalks ¢ Poster Colors * Powder Paints and Modeling Clays 
are and have been without peer in the classroom for years. 
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Sales Office — Frank Arnott & Co. 
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congratulated the winners and pre- 
sented them with their awards. 


In your behalf 


During October, Dr. Clarke attended 
a meeting of the Barnett House Com- 
mittee to deal with furniture and rental 
policy in the new auditorium. A can- 
didate for the school board in the 
Edmonton elections called in to dis- 
cuss accreditation with him. He spent 
two days, October 10 and 11, with 
the Provincial Committee on Accredi- 
tation. Saturday, October 14 and a 
part of October 25 were spent at table 
officers meetings. On October 26, the 
table officers met with the trustees and 
officials of the Department of Educa- 
tion in a preliminary discussion of re- 
visions to the Revised General Regula- 
tions of the Department of Education. 
The Executive Council met on October 


ATA Men’s Bonspiel 


December 27 and 28 are the dates 
for the sixth annual ATA Men’s Bon- 
spiel which will be held at the Granite 
and Shamrock Curling Clubs in Ed- 
monton. Entries will be limited to 48 
rinks. There will be three events, thus 
guaranteeing each rink a minimum of 
three games. The entry fee of $24 for 
each rink will include a banquet on 
December 27, at 7 p.m., and prizes. 

The committee, elected at last year’s 
meeting and in charge of the bonspiel, 
is: Harold Ulmer, president; A. E. 
Williams, vice-president; Dave Cooney, 
past president; W. Roy Eyres, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Ted Callbeck, N. 
H. Cuthbertson, John Finlay, Roger 
Johnston, and W. A. McGladrie, 


directors. Entry forms should be mailed 
to W. Roy Eyres at Barnett House, 
Edmonton before December 4. 
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27 and 28. Dr. Clarke celebrated the 
end of the month at home in bed for 
two days with flu. 

Mr. Seymour attended the table 
officers meetings, the meeting with 
departmental officials and trustees and 
the Executive Council meeting, men- 
tioned above. He also met with depart- 
mental officials on October 17 to 
discuss problems associated with amal- 
gamation. On October 3, he spoke to 
teachers of the Division IV Sublocal in 
Calgary. For four days, including the 
Thanksgiving Holiday, he attended the 
second conference of the Canadian 
Education Press Association which 
was held at the Banff School of Fine 
Arts and at which the ATA representa- 
tives were hosts. (A story appears else- 
where in this issue.) He had one meet- 
ing relating to economic welfare during 
the month and was a consultant at an 
economic seminar of the Manitoba 
Teachers’ Society in Winnipeg. During 
October, a considerable portion of his 
time was occupied with the completion 
of arrangements for the lease of the 
present Barnett House, editing respon- 
sibilities, and a grievance. 

Mr. Eyres attended two of our fall 
conventions during October, and on 
October 10 was in Calgary for a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
ATA credit union. He spent two days 
dealing with grievance cases. On Octo- 
ber 24 he was at a meeting of the ATA 
Bonspiel Committee and on the eve- 
ning of October 26 attended the regular 
meeting of the Finance Committee. 

Three fall conventions were attended 
by Mr. Ingram during October. He 
was also present at meetings of the 
executive of the Council on School 
Administration, October 3, a meeting 
of the executive of the Alberta Educa- 
tion Council and of delegates to the 
Alberta Education Conference, Octo- 
ber 6, and the policy committee of 
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the Leadership Course for School 
Principals, October 27. He arranged 
and attended the meeting of the ATA 
Curriculum Committee on October 14 
and was also responsible for the ar- 
rangements for the dinner for our 
scholarship winners on October 27. 
Mr. Ingram was present for sessions 
of the Executive Council meeting. 

Two conventions were attended by 
Mr. McFetridge, and he was present 
for the four-day editorial conference at 
Banff. He attended the meeting of the 
Barnett House Committee on Octo- 
ber 19 and the Professional Load 
Committee meeting on October 21. 
He held one meeting connected with 
economic welfare and was present for 
one day of the Executive Council 
meeting. 

Mr. Sillito covered three conven- 
tions and two induction ceremonies 
during the month. He attended a meet- 


Notice regarding 
Amendment to 
Reciprocal Pension Agreement 


ing of the executive of the Science 
Council on October 14, and with Dr. 
Clarke, the meeting of the Board of 
Teacher Education and Certification 
on October 25. The Executive Council 
meeting occupied two days of his time 
at the end of the month. 

Mr. Doherty was involved in five 
out-of-town meetings connected with 
economic welfare during October. He 
attended one convention and was 
guest speaker at one induction cere- 
mony. Two days out of the city were 
occupied with a grievance case. His 
time in the office during the month 
was largely given to preparation of 
papers on teacher tenure in Alberta, 
on ATA thinking regarding revisions 
to the Revised General Regulations of 
the Department of Education, and on 
discipline procedures as laid down in 
The Teaching Profession Act and by- 
laws. 


On September 1, 1960 the agreement between the Board of Admin- 
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istrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund and the Public Service Pension Board 
of the Province of Alberta was amended to permit a teacher transferring 
from employment with any department of the Government of the Province 
of Alberta to employment as a teacher under The Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Act to transfer his credits from the Public Service Pension Fund 
to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


Teachers who were unable to do this at the time they changed their 
employment, and who were required to take refunds of their contributions 
to the Public Service Pension Fund, may now repay those refunds and have 
their credits transferred to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. Repayment of 
refunds must be made before September 1, 1962. 


Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the Public Service Pension 
Board, Legislative Building, Edmonton, Alberta, or to this office. 


Board of Administrators 
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Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Barnett House, Edmonton 











“But I did it this way because . . .”’ pro- 
tests Albert Gervais, editor of YEn- 
seignement, journal of the Corporation 
des Instituteurs et Institutrices Catho- 
liques du Quebec, to the three-man jury 
of Bruce Mickleburgh (Ontario), Ted 
Peterson (Illinois) and Fred Seymour 
(Alberta). Another Quebec delegate, 
Roy Bailey of the Federation of En- 
glish-Speaking Catholic Teachers of 
Quebec, whose organization is about 
to start a journal, listens intently. Mr. 
Gervais won his point! 











Members of the ATA team defend 
their September issue before the jurors 
(from left to right) Glenn Hanson (II- 
linois), Bernice Gestie (Minnesota) 
and Charlie Fillmore (Nova Scotia), 
while other editors await their turn. In 
the front row are A. B. Taylor, The 
School Trustee (Saskatchewan), T. C. 
Weidenhamer, The Alberta School 
Trustee, Gabrielle Levasseur, L’Ecole 
Ontarienne, and Marion Tyrrell, The 
OECTA Review. 
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Pictures, 
Points, 
Picas, and 
Existentialism 


How does a magazine develop a 
purpose and a personality? How does 
it attract its readers? How does it 
maintain their interest? How can it 
ensure its existence as a vital com- 
munications media? 

The list of promising magazines that 
have died in the last decade is a long 
and dreary one. Some were leaders in 
advertising; some were tops in circu- 
lation. Why did they die? Some lost 
their readers because their editors 
seemed reluctant to change an editorial 
formula in the face of changing condi- 
tions and times, or because a changed 
formula was not a successful replace- 
ment for the old one. Some had to 
cease publication because their books 
wouldn’t balance. 

On the other hand, some magazines 
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have been eminently successful and 
their life expectancy cannot be gauged. 
Such magazines have the blessing of 
brilliant editors who are able to sense 
what their readers want today and 
tomorrow and are able to present 
it with interest and excitement. 

Our educational journals enjoy some 
advantages over commercial magazines 
since they function as house organs 
and are in a sense subsidized. Never- 
theless, they not only must justify their 
expense to their organizations but also 
must prove their service to the mem- 
bership. 

Editors of Canadian educational 
journals, meeting in conference in 
Banff last month, extracted themselves 
from their home territory and editorial 
chairs long enough to take a searching 
look at their overall responsibilities to 
their organizations and to their readers. 

The post-mortem on _ deceased 
magazines was an introduction to an 
exercise for the editors in writing a 
prospectus for their own journal: what 
are its aims, what type of content 
should it carry, what is its audience, 
how can the homogeneity or otherwise 
of its readership contribute to the 
specificity of its aims and therefore of 
its content, how should it be designed 
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in order to portray its personality and 
further its aims, how ought it to be 
produced and distributed, what should 
its organizational pattern be? 

From this basic position, the editors 
went on to consider how they could 
gain editorial personality and distinc- 
tiveness by means of typography, illus- 
tration and makeup. They discussed 
how they might obtain, select and pre- 
sent editorial content which would 
further the stated aims and objectives 
and maintain at the same time that 
delicate balance between continuity 
and freshness, length and brevity, 
seriousness and lightness. They looked 
at pictures—when, where and how to 
use them and the technical aspects of 
their reproduction. Finally, they studied 
other intraorganizational means of 
communication and their purpose and 
place in the communications system. 


Delegates present represented teacher, 
trustee and home and school organi- 
zations from British Columbia to Nova 
Scotia. A get-acquainted coffee party 
was held on the first evening. Mary 
Babcock and Marion Tyrrell were 
among the seven participants from 
Ontario. 
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Among the more interesting features 
were the evening jury sessions at which 
consultants, assisted by several of the 
senior editors, sat on juries which ana- 
lyzed and appraised one issue of each 
of the journals represented. The earlier 
sessions had made some of the editors 
painfully aware of their journal’s short- 
comings and left them little protection 
in meeting the accusations of the jury 
members. But the juries were also out 
to praise, to offer constructive sugges- 
tions on every aspect of content and 
presentation, to propose alternatives 
and suggest improvements, and to 
stimulate new thoughts and new ap- 
proaches. 

Consultants for the four-day con- 
ference, October 8 to 12, were from the 
staff of the College of Journalism and 
Communications, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Dr. T. Peterson, dean, and 
Glenn Hanson, graphic arts instructor. 
A special guest was Miss Bernice 
Gestie, editor of the Minnesota Journal 
of Education. The participants num- 
bered 25 and came from British Co- 
lumbia to Nova Scotia. They repre- 
sented the editorial staffs or secretariats 
of fourteen journals, thirteen teacher 
associations, three trustee organiza- 
tions, and two home and school or- 
ganizations. The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association was host for the ccnfer- 
ence and its delegates were Editor F. 
J. C. Seymour, Associate Editor J. 





If you wish to be loved, be mo- 
dest; if you wish to be admired, be 
proud; if you wish both, combine 
external modesty with internal pride. 

—wWill Durant 


A man of courage is also full of 
faith. —Cicero 
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An appreciative word 


To the Editor— 

Please permit us the privilege of 
thanking the many teachers throughout 
the province who encouraged and 
helped students to attend the United 
Nations Association Banff Summer 
School and the UNESCO Seminar in 
Science, which were held the week of 
August 20, 1961, under the auspices 
of the Edmonton Branch of the United 
Nations Association in Canada. 

Not only did teachers help as indi- 
viduals but also their ATA sublocals 
and locals substantially supported 
many of the exceptional students who 
attended the seminars. The support of 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
was a major factor in making each 
seminar a success. 


G. L. W. BROWN 
Director, UNA Banff Summer School 


R. T. BLACKLOCK 
UNESCO Seminar in Science 


D. McFetridge, and Editorial Assistant 
Marian Allison. This was the second 
conference sponsored by Canadian 
education journals who are banded 
for this activity into a loose organiza- 
tion known as the Canadian Education 
Press Association. Another conference 
is planned for 1963. 

The conference was really much 
more than an opportunity for an ex- 
change of ideas and more than a re- 
fresher course on the significance and 
use of those essentials in the printing 
process—points, picas and pictures. If 
practised successfully, its lessons could 
conceivably make a best seller of a 
journal devoted to theories of existen- 
tialism! 
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-..to lay so much 
of each pay aside 
in your savings account at 
the B of M. Later, you'll 
find that you've acquired 
a profitable habit... 
and a nest-egg, too! 
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POINT... 


YOUR SCHOOL RINGS & PINS 


CALGARY 


SI, time to bie or 
P 


your 1962 Chica hail 


TO BRITAIN AND THE 
CONTINENT 


55 Day Spring (Thrift Season) 
Tour 
commencing April 6 
and 


2-Month SUMMER TOUR 


commencing July 5 


These Special Tours at attractive 
prices 
Also tours arranged to suit 
individual needs 


Overseas Education League 


Lilian Watson Travel Service 


240 Somerset Building 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba 
Phone WH 2-2819 


Year Books 
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Keep Canadians 
employed. Have 
your school 
annual printed 
in Alberta. 
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LTD. 
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The following listing includes the 
membership of ATA committees, 
standing and special, and ATA 
representatives on Department of 
Education committees and on other 
educational committees for the cur- 
rent school term. 


Association Committees 
Standing Committees 


Accreditation Committee — R. F. 
Staples (chairman), E. F. Bardock, 
W. H. Cooper, S. G: Deane, Elizabeth 
W. Duff, G. S. Grant, A. E. Henderson, 
J. E. Hutton, W. A. Kujath, A. J. Shan- 
dro, R. L. Shields, H. A. Stuve, G. 
Zytaruk, S. C. T. Clarke. 

Curriculum Committee — T. F. Rie- 
ger (chairman), A. M. Arbeau, A. N. 
Carscallen, Inez K. Castleton, R. M. 
Dobson, Elizabeth W. Duff, D. P. 
Green, A. E. Henderson, Dorothy 
Lowrie, Edwin McKenzie, L. J. Mc- 
Kenzie, I. B. Mallett, Evelyn Mattson, 
C. Merta, Mary H. Morrison, R. P. 
Plaxton, N. M. Purvis, R. F. Staples, 
M. L. Watts, W. H. Worth, S. C. T. 
Clarke, E. J. Ingram. 

Discipline Committee — Inez K. 
Castleton (chairman), G. S. Lakie, 
M. W. McDonnell, Jean Saville, A. J. 


Shandro. 

Finance Committee — A. D. G. 
Yates (chairman), H. C. McCall, 
D. A. Prescott. 

Membership Committee — Eliza- 


beth W. Duff (chairman), S. C. T. 
Clarke, F. J. C. Seymour. 

Pension Committee — H. C. Mc- 
Call (chairman), Horace Allen, Roy 
R. Gouchey, Eva Jagoe, M. W. Mc- 
Donnell, Lucy I. M. Milne, Lars Olson, 
Frank Shymko, Ivan Stonehocker, W. 
Roy Eyres. 
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Pensions Grievance Committee — 
H. C. McCall (chairman), M. W. Mc- 
Donnell, Lars Olson, J. D. McFetridge. 

Resolutions Committee — H. C. 
McCall (chairman), E. F. Bardock, 
T. F. Rieger, L. Jean Scott, W. Roy 
Eyres. 

Scholarship and Loan Committee — 
William Moysa (chairman), John H. 
Finlay, J. T. Karpoff, H. C. Melsness, 
E. J. Ingram. 


Special Committees 


Barnett House Committee — A. D. 
G. Yates (chairman), J. A. McDonald, 
L. Jean Scott, R. F. Staples, S. C. T. 
Clarke, J. D. McFetridge. 

Ethics Committee — D. A. Prescott 
(chairman), H. C. Melsness, M. Sku- 
ba, S. C. T. Clarke, E. J. Ingram, J. D. 
McFetridge. 

Professional Load Committee — L. 
Jean Scott (chairman), Patricia M. 
Calvert, A. Deleff, William Jallep, E. 
Jean Marshall, Fiona H. L. Milne, Ed- 
ward Raitz, R. F. Staples, J. D. McFet- 
tridge. 


Special Commission 


Professional Relations Commission 
— Frank J. Edwards, Donald H. Gunn, 
Roy Hadlington, W. A. Kujath, C. B. 
Moore, S. W. Sawicki, Walter Sharek, 
Isobell Sinclair, Phyllis Weston, W. T. 
Worbets. 


Department of Education 
Committees 


Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification — H. C. McCall, J. A. 
McDonald, S. C. T. Clarke. 

General Curriculum Committee — 
Inez K. Castleton, R. M. Dobson, T. F. 
Rieger, S. C. T. Clarke. 
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Kindergarten Committee — S. C. T. 
Clarke. 

Elementary Curriculum Committee 
— Dorothy Lowrie, Mary H. Morrison, 
Edwin McKenzie. 

Junior High School Curriculum 
Committee — A. M. Arbeau, L. J. 
McKenzie, R. P. Plaxton. 

High School Curriculum Committee 
— Elizabeth W. Duff, R. F. Staples. 

High School Entrance Examinations 
Board — A. N. Carscallen, Evelyn 
Mattson. 

High School and University Matricu- 
lation Examinations Board — A. E. 
Henderson, I. B. Mallett. 

Audio-Visual Aids Committee — 
D. P. Green. 

Radio Committee — C. Merta. 

Joint Committee to Coordinate Uni- 
versity and High School Curricula — 
S. C. T. Clarke. 

Provincial Committee on Accredita- 
tion — §S. G. Deane, R. F. Staples, S. 
C. T. Clarke. 


Other Educational 
Committees 


Advisory Committee on Private 
Schools and Colleges — J. D. McFet- 
ridge. 

Alberta Advisory Committee on 
Educational Research — A. D. G. 
Yates, S. C. T. Clarke. 

Alberta Education Council — E. 
J. Ingram. 

ASTA-ATA Joint Committee — 
H. C. McCall, J. A. McDonald, A. D. 
G. Yates, S. C. T. Clarke. 

Board of Administrators, Teachers 
Retirement Fund — Eva Jagoe, H. J. 
M. Ross. 

Coordinating Committee — H. C. 
McCall, J. A. McDonald, A. D. G. 
Yates, S. C. T. Clarke. 

Evaluations Committee — J. A. Mc- 
Donald, S. C. T. Clarke. 
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Faculty of Education Council — S. 
C. T. Clarke. 

Inservice Education Committee — 
E. J. L. Guertin, E. J. Ingram. 

Leadership Course for School Prin- 
cipals — E. J. Ingram. 


Experience is a poor guide to man, 
and is seldom followed. What really 
teaches a man is not experience, but 
observation. —H. L. Mencken 


COMPTON’S CANADIAN 
PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 





DARREL P. SIMPSON 
Mr. Kurt R. Swinton, President of 
F. E. Compton of Canada Ltd., an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. 
Simpson as Director of School and 
Library Sales for Compton’s Canadian 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Mr. Simpson, 
who was at one time western sales 
manager for Compton’s, comes to his 
new position after five yearsas national 
sales manager for the Encyclopedia 
Canadiana. He will be responsible for 
school and library sales across Canada 
for the 50-year-old Compton’s. 


—Advertisement 
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OF ALL THINGS 


Reduced Travel Fares— 
Christmas-New Year 


The member lines of the Canadian 
Passenger Association have again, this 
year, granted reduced fares in favor of 
teachers and students for the Christmas 
and New Year vacation. 

The basis of the reduction will be 
the same as last year, namely, the one- 
way fare plus one-half, either first or 
coach class, for the round trip. Presen- 
tation of CPA Form 18 will be re- 
quired. The dates for the start of the 
going journey will be December 1, 
1961 to January 1, 1962 (at noon) 
inclusive; the return journey must 
commence not later than midnight of 
January 25, 1962. 

A supply of required forms and 
further information may be requested 





Installing 
STEREO HI-FI? 


Our catalogue will show you how you 
can have a stereo set ranging from good, 
yet economical high fidelity to a super- 
lative of Studio Monitoring 


quality. 


system 


You can assemble the system yourself— 
or we will help you along the way, in- 
cluding cabinet work and _ installation. 


Demonstrations can be arranged. 


OLSON'S AUDIO HOUSE 


BOX 1075, WETASKIWIN, ALBERTA 














from the Canadian Passenger Asso- 
ciation, 1121 - 23 St. Catherine Street 
West, Montreal. 


Audubon Junior Club 
Material for 1961 -62 


Last year, over 35,000 children took 
part in the junior club activities of the 
Canadian Audubon Society, an organi- 
zation dedicated to the conservation of 
our natural resources. Since 1910 
when the junior club program was 
inaugurated, over 11,000,000 children 
in school classes and other youth 
groups have been members. 

A’ minimum of ten members and a 
leader is required for an Audubon 
Junior Club. The fee is 25¢ per mem- 
ber and this provides each child with 
a 24-page scrapbook and the teacher 
with two excellent guides; one ties in 
with the members’ scrapbooks and the 
other is a Wildflower Projects Guide. 
For the club there is also a wall chart 
illustrating 48 Canadian wildflowers. 
The main theme for this year is the 
study of birds. 

For a descriptive folder of this 
material which is designed to aid 
natural science teaching, write to the 
Canadian Audubon Society, 423 Sher- 
bourne Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


ATA Charter Flight 


Because of the success of the 1961 
charter flight to England, the Execu- 
tive Council has approved the organiza- 
tion of a second ATA charter flight 
overseas in 1962. Present plans call 
for the flight to leave on July 8 and 
return on August 23. Details and ap- 
plication forms can be obtained by 
addressing your enquiries to: ATA 
Charter Flight, 10168-102 Street, 


Edmonton, or 119-7 Avenue West, 
Calgary. 


The ATA Magazine 
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OUR READERS WRITE 





@Why is our pension plan called a 
“final earnings” plan? 


It is not a final earnings plan in the 
strict sense of the term. A plan of 
that type provides some formula by 
means of which the pension is based 
on the average salary of the last five, 
ten, or more years of a teacher’s ser- 
vice ending at age 65. Our plan pro- 
vides that the pension is based on the 
average of the five consecutive years 
during which the teacher’s salary was 
the highest. Normally, this would mean 
the last five years of a teacher’s service 
but this does not always follow. 


@How much money does the pension 
board keep when a teacher asks for a 
refund? 


The present by-law of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund provides that $10 a 
year will be retained to cover handling 
and bookkeeping costs. 


@How good is our pension plan? 


As compared with other teacher pen- 
sion plans across Canada it is among 
the best in terms of pension benefits 
to those who enter teaching and make 
a career of the profession. As you 
know, it is possible to earn a normal 
pension of up to 70 percent of the 
average of the five highest consecutive 
years of salary. 


@ What will be the disposition of the 
present Barnett House? 


It has been leased with option to 
purchase to The Alcoholism Founda- 
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tion of Alberta with possession early 
in 1962. 


@Who was ATA president in 1943? 


James A. Smith was president from 
Easter, 1941 to Easter of 1943. Dr. 
Clarence Sansom was president from 
Easter, 1943 to Easter of 1945. 


@/f it is not required by the collective 
agreement, can the school board insist 
that I present a doctor’s certificate for 
taking two days of sick leave during a 
month? 


Since your agreement is silent on 
this point, the board is exercising its 
right under Section 363(4) of The 
School Act which states, “Before pay- 
ing salary under this section, the board 
may require a certificate from a quali- 
fied medical or dental practitioner.” 


@ In The School Act, a teacher is en- 
titled to sick leave for medical and 
dental treatment. What does the term 
“medical” encompass? Does it include 
care by optometrists and podiatrists? 


The applicable. section of The 
School Act appears to be 363(1). The 
key word in this section is “neces- 
sary”. It is our opinion that a school 
board may have reason to object 
if a teacher chooses to take time from 
school for medical attention if such 
treatment is not of an urgent nature. 
It would seem that optometrists’ and 
podiatrists’ services would qualify as 
medical treatment within the meaning 
of this section. 


@ Who has the right of entry to the 
classroom besides the principal and 
the superintendent? 


The right belongs to any member 
of the supervisory branch of the De- 
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partment of Education and any other 
educational personnel who may have 
been given permission by the board 
or the superintendent to observe in 
the classroom. Normally, the superin- 
tendent and the principal would be 
expected to control visitations to the 
classroom. The only specific exclusion 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 


FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD, 
OWEN, BLAKEY & BODNER 


Barristers and Solicitors 


Solicitors for 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 


516 McLeod Building Telephone GA 4-8061 
Edmonton, Alberta 


For your free weekly copy of 


Calgary AQUARIUM NEWS 


Write: Elmer Taylor, curator 
CALGARY AQUARIUM 
9th Ave. & 15 St. S.E., Calgary, Alberta 





J. J. BUTCHART & ASSOCIATES 
OPTOMETRISTS 


Edmonton, Alberta 


Woodward Stores Ltd., Phone GA 4-015! 
Westmount Shoppers’ Park, Phone GL 5-2868 


J. Butchart, G. O. Haugh, E. A. Soderman 
Joyce Lampard 





Davidson’s Shoes Lto. 


10445 JASPER AVENUE 
EDMONTON 
(FORMERLY NORTHGATE BUILDING 


Full lines in basic or corrective 
pumps and ties— Better grade 
style pumps in high and Louis 
heels —- Overshoes, Boots, Slippers 





seems to be salesmen who are for- 
bidden by The School Act to solicit or 
sell on school property. 

It would appear that, under Section 
179(a) of The School Act, a board can 
make regulations covering this matter. 
We would think that, in the absence 
of such regulations, the principal has 
responsibility for the operation of the 
school and could either deny entry or, 
in the case that entry has been made, 
order such persons to leave the prem- 
ises if in his opinion a disturbance 
may result. 


@/1 have heard our district representa- 
tive talk about “the big four” in ATA 
history. Who were these people? 


T. E. A. Stanley, Dr. H. C. New- 
land, C. E. Peasley, and Dr. J. W. 
Barnett. 


@Why do we not have representation 
by population on the Executive Council 
of the Association? 


Although Executive Councils and 
Annual General Meetings of many 
years have studied the matter of geo- 
graphic representation, there does not 
appear to have been any consensus of 
opinion in favor of this principle. No 
doubt part of the reason lies in the 
geography of the province. 








“Sometimes I wish I had studied mob 
psychology instead of group dynamics!” 


The ATA Magazine 
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THE SECRETARY REPORTS 


Vocational Education 


The federal government will pay 75 percent of the cost of buildings 
and equipment for vocational schools until March 31, 1963. With the 
provincial government contribution, a school board can provide a 
$1,000,000 vocational school for an outlay of $100,000. It is small 
wonder that at least seven Alberta school boards, in larger urban areas, 
have embarked on such projects. 

Two factors are behind the federal government’s action. Our civili- 
zation is becoming increasingly mechanized, so that more trained techni- 
cians are needed. The former source of supply was immigration but this is 
now drying up. Unemployment is running at a high level and at least some 
of this unemployment is caused or is aggravated by lack of education. 

The definition of vocational schools eligible for grant contains two 
main features. Fifty percent of the students’ time must be occupied in 
taking vocational courses. Teachers of vocational schools must hold 
journeymen’s certificates in the appropriate trades and must have suc- 
cessful experience in business or industry. Five years is often mentioned 
as a requirement. The vocational school may be attached as a wing to an 
existing high school, it may be a separate building or it may be a pro- 
vincial institute of technology. 

The program to be offered by such schools is uncertain. For a 
number of years, Alberta high schools have successfully engaged in one 
aspect of vocational education, namely, business education. A second 
aspect proposed for the new schools would be a three-year high school 
course requiring achievement in English, mathematics and science of a 
quality similar to matriculation with vocational courses preparatory to 
a three-year post high school program at an institute of technology. 
This program would prepare high level technicians. A third proposal 
for the new schools is a three-year program leading to apprenticeship in 
a recognized trade. This program would, it is hoped, provide graduates 
who possess saleable skills, who would be readily accepted as appren- 
tices and whose length of apprentice training could be shortened. 
The fourth aspect of vocational education proposed for the new schools 
is preparation for service and distributive eee such as _ hair- 
dressers and stock clerks. 

It is interesting to note that board-controlled vocational schools 
and the provincial institutes of technology (the existing one in Calgary 
and a new one in Edmonton) might provide considerable overlap of 
service in certain programs. They could well be competing for the same 
students. At the present time, it is not known how many of Alberta’s 
young people are or can be interested in the kind of vocational education 
proposed. The experience elsewhere is that successful vocational pro- 
grams compete with academic programs for pupils of above average 
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ability. In such circumstances the vocational school is successful, but the 
50 percent of the youngsters who are below average in ability are still not 
provided a program suited, in the words of British objectives, to their 
“age, aptitude and ability”. 

The provision of teachers for vocational schools presents difficult 
problems. In Alberta, a person with a Grade IX education may obtain 
a journeyman’s papers. Can such a person be recognized as a teacher— 
a member of our profession, eligible for membership in our organization, 
and coming under the provisions of the teachers’ retirement scheme? 
How could such persons be paid—by years of “education” (quite differ- 
ent from that which is familiar to us) and years of experience? Is experi- 
ence in business and industry to count both as part of preparatory 
background and as performance improvement? 

It is essential for the success of the program that persons who in- 
struct in vocational schools should be teachers. They should be so 
qualified that they are worthy of the respect of colleagues. A proposal 
which can be supported by teachers would accept as minimal standards, 
a journeyman’s certificate (or its equivalent in occupations which lack 
such) and successful experience in business and industry, plus matricu- 
lation and at least one year of teacher education. 

This desirable standard could be achieved as follows. School boards 
could now recruit and select candidates with the certificates, experience 
and matriculation required. A university board (a vocational admissions 
entrance board) could appraise these qualifications. Once approved, the 
individual could be granted a special letter of authority which would 
legalize his employment by a school board. By June 30, 1962, school 
boards could have such persons on their staffs and could grant them 
leave of absence with pay (for which the letter of authority was granted). 
Such persons could attend the summer session in 1962, the 1962-63 
winter session, and summer session again in 1963, and be ready to teach 
in September, 1963. The university could provide a regular training 
program, modified from the present industrial arts program. Since there 
would be some 700 to 800 industrial arts, institute of technology and 
art, and vocational school teachers in the province, there is a permanent 
job of teacher education required in this field. 

School boards should be as concerned with the teachers for their 
vocational schools as they are with the buildings and equipment. No 
board should expect that in September, 1963 a supply of teachers will 
be available to start teaching in an educational area which is entirely 
new for school boards. Rather, boards should be thinking now about 
staffing their vocational schools. 
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In Memory 


ANADIAN teachers were 

saddened by the death on 
October 13 of George G. Cros- 
kery, LL.D., the  secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. 

Born in Westmeath in On- 
tario, Dr. Croskery was edu- 
cated in Renfrew, Ottawa Nor- 
mal School and Queen’s Uni- 
versity. He taught for almost 
25 years on the staff of the 
Ottawa Public School Board 
and for the last 10 years was 
school principal. He became 
the first full-time secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation in De- 
cember, 1947. 

During his career as a teacher, Dr. Croskery was active in his 
professional organization, serving a term as president of the Ontario 
Public School Men Teachers’ Federation and as a member of the 
board of governors of the Ontario Teachers’ Federation. 

Dr. Croskery attained national and international respect through 
his untiring service, his courage and an immense capacity for sheer 
hard work. As secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
his involvements were legion, including responsibility as secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian College of Teachers, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Council for Research in Education and representative of 
the Americas on the executive committee of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession. He was one of the driving 
forces behind the organization of the Canadian Conference on Education 
and served variously as secretary to the several committees, as con- 
ference director and as co-editor of the report of proceedings. For ten 
years, he served as chairman of the National Committee for Education 
Week and for several years he was chairman of the Education Committee 
of the United Nations Association in Canada. He also served on dif- 
ferent occasions with the Canadian Council for Reconstruction Through 
UNESCO, on the CBC Advisory Council on School Broadcasting, and 
on the board of directors of the Canadian Education Association. 

Carleton University recognized Dr. Croskery’s long and dis- 
tinguished service in education, when in 1960, it awarded him an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Dr. Croskery is survived by his wife Lillian and a daughter, Joan. 
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NINETY YEARS OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Sun LirE AsSsURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
one of the great life insurance companies 
of the world, protects the holders of over 
two million policies and group certificates 
with insurance in force exceeding $9 billion. 
The Company is active throughout Canada, 
in 43 states of the United States and in 
many other countries. 


A SUN LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY NEED 
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MORTGAGE PROTECTION ¢ CHILDREN’S INSURANCE 
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COLLEGE POLICIES « BUSINESS INSURANCE ¢ ANNUITIES 
GROUP ACCIDENT & SICKNESS AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE - MONTREAL 
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